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CHAPTER t 

SPRING-TIDE. 

The meeting of the trustees took place in due 
course, and at Danbury itself, but Norton was 
not called as a witness, or to take any part in 
the council. All he knew was that it lasted 
a couple of hours, and that Searl, after it had 
broken up, drove away in his brougham, 
without saying a word good, bad, or in- 
diflferent ; and looking as he usuaUy did, 
grim, taciturn, and sulky, when business was 
done. 
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Prom his oiim study window Norton 
watched the little pettifogger creep away at 
the great gates; with the same half-stanred 
wisp of a coachman and the same broken- 
winded grey horse. 

If he had had a spark of good nature in 
him, tiiQught the Curate, he would have 
stepped in and told me how matters stood, 
whether for or ^against me. But, I believe, 
as the General told me, that he is a poor, 
hard, old screw, without a particle of 
feeling. 

At this instant a loud knock at the door 
put au end to any further soliloquising, aud 
the servaut entered with a letter. 

" Mr. Searl, sir, left this note for you, 
when the meeting was over, to be delivered 
immediate^ but I was out just then, sir, and 
cook she didn't like to meddle with it, or you 
would have had it before, sir." 

"Very well, Jane; that will do." 

On opening the note he read as follows : — 
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" My dear Sir, 

" I thought that you might like to know 
at once the conclusion at which the committee 
arrived to-day, and therefore write to say 
that their decision does not prevent the 
Cnrate of Danbury from entering tiie mar- 
ried state. 

" Faithfully yours, 

" E. Searl." 

These few words, of course, were very 
welcome. 

' * Not half so bad a fellow as I thought, . 
after all,'' said Norton to himself; "he not 
only tells me of his own defeat, but tells me 
at once more than I could have expected 
from such a stone." 

But fate had in store for him that night 
z, greater and more agreeable surprise than 
a word from a secretary, for by the last post 
came a small and dainty notelet from Plym- 
ridge, in a handwriting dearer to Norton 
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than all others that pen and ink could fxa^ 
niflh; He eonld GtoaroeLy believe his own 
eyes, as he read, 

<< Dearest Hairy, 

^^ Mro. Estoourt has suddeiily taken it into* 
her head that she should like to see ^ Danbnry,^ 
the Cuiate, and the gardens, where itis said 
are som^ &mous beehives. I, of course, have^ 
no care to see either the one or the ^ther,. 
but shall merely come as her companicxk. Wa 
shall pick up Lucy Markham on our way, 
and if you are good, you shall give us all 
some lunch. 

"Always your own. 



" What a provoking, delicious, good-for- 
nothing wretch, not to give me a day' s notice. 
How on earth am I to find lunch for three 
ladies, at a moment's notice, with nothing 
in the house but cold beef ? " 
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Nothing could be done that night. So 
mnch was clear ; even if Norton had sent for 
Susan, the cook, at once. She was a good- 
natured, red-faced, country girl, with just 
gumption enough to roast a leg of mutton, 
or boil a cabbage, but the thought of prepar- 
ing a luncheon for a carriage-full of ladies 
would have upset her for a week. 

Having smoked a solemn pipe over the 
•question, Norton rang the bell, and sent for 
Joe Simmons, once an A.B. in her Majesty's 
navy, now gardener, gate-keeper, porter, 
butler, and general factotum of Danbury. 

« 

He was an old, shrewd, hard-headed fellow 
of about sixty, with all his wits about him, 
And a great favourite of all the pensioners 
of the College. 

" Simmons," said Norton, " I am in a 
quandary." 

*' Yes, your honour, as how, sir; no bad 
news abroad, I hope, sir ? " 

" Good, Simmons, good, so good that I 
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don't know how to deal with it ; three ladiecr 
coming to Innch, but nothing in tiie larder 
but cold beef!'' 

On hearing this Jack gave a long whistle, 
grinned, turned suddenly grave, and then 
apologised for his behaviour. 

^ Bcjg pardon, your honour, but if that's^ 
all, and we've got a good start to-morrow 
morning, it's all plain sailing. My missus 
has got a couple of fowls under orders to be 
killed, the boy shall run into Dorminster and 
fetch a fresh lobster ; I know how to make 
a fialad, and there's a bottle of sparkling hock 
in tiie locker that Captain Barclay will be 
proud to send aboard." 

" Bravo, Simmons 1 1 never knew you fidl ; 
there is but one thing more, what is to be 
done with Susan ? If she has not a finger 
in the pie, there will be a mutiny in the 
kitchen before to-morrow night." 

" She shall make an apple- tart, sir, and 
roast the chickens, and I'll take her advice 
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about the salad. The other maid shall tell 
me how to lay the table, and set out the 
flowers. I'll be Jaek-of-all-trades, and pre- 
tend only to look on. Only let 'em fancy 
they are ruling the ship, and you may do 
what you like with them womenkind, if 
they're worth their salt. Nothing morei| 
your honour ? " 

"Nothing, Simmons, except that you 
deserve a double allowance of grog for the 
next month." 

" Very well, your honour, the month shall 
begin to-morrow." 

The next day was as bright and fair as 
could be wished. The lunch was laid out 
and all ready in good time, the guests were 
punctual, and the host in a high state of ex- 
citement received them at Danbury gates, 
showed them the old-fashioned gardens, the 
bees, and the sun-dial, the chapel, and the 
library ; and then they sat down at the little 
table sparkling with glass and silver, and 
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crowned witii flowers which the gallant. old 
captain had insisted on cutting with his own 
hands. / ^ ^ 

'^Giye my compliments to the chaplain,^ 
he said to Simmons, ^^ and tell him not to 
spare the hock. It was a present from 
general Dardake, and so he will know it 
is good. And say that I will lunch with 
him some other day." 

The whole party were in great spirits, the 
ladies charmed witii the neatness and beauty 
of the impromptu lunch, and the quiet, 
quaint, beauty of the whole place ; and tJto 
host sunning himself in the bright eyes of 
three young and beautiful women. 

In the midst of the feast came a letter 
from the Oeneral, which had to be read aloud 
amidst shouts of approval, and gave fresh 
zest to their enjoyment. 

Having once dropped a hint as to its con- 
tents, and the subject of the last meeting of 
the trustees, his guests gave him no rest 
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^ntil lie agreed, in strict confidence^ to read 
it. 

" In strict confidence," he said, " of course, 
for in the first place it is purely official busi- 
ness, I see, and in the second — " 

"Never mind the second," interrupted 
Mrs. Estcourt, " we are all here on official 
business of the most delicate kind, so the 
first will amply suffice." 

" Bead it, this moment, sir," said another 
merry voice, at the sound of which Norton 
knew that he had only to obey orders. • 

" My dear Mr. Norton, 

"I wish that I had the pen of a 
ready writer to tell you, as it ought to be 
told, the history of yesterday's proceedings, 
It was a large meeting, and at first threatened 
to be a stormy one ; the numbers, I fancy, 
being pretty equally divided ; and rather a 
strong section under SearPs guidance, 
-seeming inclined to come to a foregone con- 




elusion; tiz., that the Curate of D^ibury 
ought not to be a married man. Three or 
four of the old Govemora "were present, and 
these I allowed to make their usual Uttle- 
hura-drum speeches about what had always 
been the custom at Danbury ; and the danger 
of doing anything which had not been done 
before. It had worked well, so said the 
chairman, to their certain knowledge for 
fifty years, and he thought they had better 
let well alone, yea, gentlemen, well alone ;, 
I say let well alone. When this profound 
maxim had been well i^d, I thought that 
my time was come. Kr. Searl, I saw 
plainly, aooording to his usual tactics, wafr 
watohing to find out which way the stronger- 
party seem likely to vote ; and I determined.' 
to put a bold fece on the matter. ' We have- 
talked a good deal,' I said, * about the- 
founder's wUl, and the advantage of letting 
well alone, but it is not quite clear to me as- 
yet what his will says. By all means let 
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well alone, unless we can do better ; and in 
the meanwhile, instead of the secretary's^ 
' impression as to what the founder meant, or 
probably intended, or is supposed to ordain,^ 
let lis have the charter itself before us, and 
read and judge for ourselves. Mr. SearPs 
opinion is no doubt of great value, but it 
cannot decide this question, which must be 
decided by the exact words of the document 
itself.' (Hear, hear.) 

"Upon this, the secretary hummed and 
hawed ; aad seeing the impression which my 
words had made, began to back out of 
several strong assertions which he had made 
not ten minutes before. Now he came to 
think again, ' it occurred to him that the 
meaning which General Dartlake had put on 
the founder's words might possibly not be 
incorrect. They might, in fact, be con- 
strued in two ways. He was not sure. But 
that was his impression.' 

" * No, no,' said I, ' don't let us have anjr 
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men imjaeaBions ; or the i^le qaestioa 
nrill o(Hne t^ again some day.' 

" ' Was it -wtntii while to faare up the 
diartar again from the strong room ? ' said 
the seontaiy; he liad looked at it a nionflt 
or tra ago, and hisimpreasion wds — 

"Then, I saw by the look of his fiwetlut 
Uiere was some reason why he wished tin 
idiaitei; not to 1)e*pTodnoed. 'The whole. 
thing,' said I, ^ lies in a nnt-sheU. We nuut 
be gaided entirely by the foimder's words, 
ond to know them, we must have the doou- 
ment before as. He either forbids Ifae 
onrate to be a married man, or ha albm 
tt.' 

" In fire minutes we had the old mnsty 
parchment before us ; and I insisted on 
haying the whole pM^graph coneeming ' tha 
curate ' read aloud by S^rl himself. No 
wonder that the cunning old stager had 
wanted us to rely on his impressions, or the 
two ways of construing, for there was not 
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one single word in the whole document as ta 
the curate's being married or unmarried. No 
restriction or prohibition whatever, that 
could be made to allude to the matter in 
any way ! 

" * By all means, then,* said I, * let well 
alone. The founder clearly never meant to 
insist on celibacy, why should we? The 
present curate has done his work well for 
some years (I made the most of it), and is 
likely to do it all the better now for having 
a young, clever, active, charming woman to 
help in the domestic management of the 
College ; and to keep Joe Simmons in 
order.' 

'^ The fogies, of course, had another 
iimings after this ; and the secretary having 
shuffled his cards once more, and having 
explaiQed that his impression as to the two 
readings would really include the view taken 
by the chairman, as well as that of the mem- 
bers who differed from him, said that if the 
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4anist668 acted on the General's view of tiba 
«ease they wonld be dearly carrying out the 
f onnder^s wkk Alter which lucid statement, 
it iras oarried nem. eon. that tiie present 
curate be allowed to enter the holy state of 
matrimony for&witili if he thought proper, 

^^ So, my dear Mr. Horton, wind and tide, 
fosrtnne and fair weather, are aU in your 
-feyour. If I knew how, I would here say a 
^reat many pretty and poetical things about 
Oupid's court and reign. But they are not 
in my line. I can only say God bless you 
with many happy years at Danbury. 

* *^ Pray, bring the charming maiden with 
the nut-brown eyes to see us at Saltram v^ry 
«oon. 

" Your old friend, 

" E. Dartlakb." 

" P.S. — ^He was directed to let you know 
at once the issue of the meeting, and no 
4oubt has done so." 
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At the close of this letter, to which one 
of the hearers listened with blushing 
cheeks, a long and pleasant talk ensued, 
from which, however, both Norton and Mary- 
Hastings would ere long have gladly es- 
•caped, as Miss Markham's tongue grew 
more and more vivacious, and Mrs. Estcourt 
more sanguine in discussing the future 
3)lans of the young couple. They were 
topics, indeed, which he would have been 
'Charmed to talk over with his lady-love 
alone, but which he did not so much relish 
when made public property. The conver- 
sation therefore, in spite of all Lucy's 
eflPbrts, began to flag until she suddenly ex- 
<5laimed, 

" My dear Mrs. Estcourt, the fact is that 
we are getting sadly de trop^ and both these 
good people are wishing us anywhere else 
here. Do order the carriage, pack Darby 
and Joan into the rumble outside, where 
they can say all sorte of sweet things to 
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each other without being overheard, and 
let us go back to prosy life at *The 
Cotirt.' " 

To this arrangement, however, neither of 
■tile acoused parties would agree, and so 
they all journeyed homewardB together, and 
a Tery bright and happy quartet they made; 
their tormentor's propoBal haviag at all 
erents eerred to break, the ioe and pni all 
parties Uioroughly at their ease. - How the 
rest of the evening was spent, and how 
many delicious opportunities Norton con- 
trived to get for cosy Ute-a-tetet with hi» 
nuBtresB, must be left to the readeor's own 



Wliatever they were, he managed to make 
«ncb good use of them as to extract &om 
Kary a promise that the happy day should 
he early in Harch, so that he went away in 
a state of rapturous content. 

" My darling," he said, aftOT many 
happy good-hyee, "winter may be very 
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good for the Curate of Danbury, as you 
wickedly say, but you have turned it into 
spring before it comes, and the trustees are 
trumps. It seems almost too bright and 
cloudless a prospect." 

"Not a grain too bright or too good^ 
dearest," was the happy answer ; ^^ if I can 
be to you only half what you say I am* 
How long will the sunshine last when I 
invade your quiet domains at Danbury, and 
there is no escape for you ? " 

" How long ? " he said, looking into her 
tender, loving eyes; "for ever! Longer 
than life itself. But I shall never go if I 
do not tear myself away ; and here comes 
Lucy Markham, brimming over with mis- 
chief, as usual. Once more, good night." 

And so, at last, they parted. 

" One would think," cried his tormentor, 
"that you two people had not seen each 
other for twenty years, and were going to 
be separated to-night for as many more." 

VOL* in» c 
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" He ia going," replied Mary, with a 
merry laugh. 

"Thank goodnesB for that," exclaimed 
Lney. " Gbod night, Sir. liorton ; it's really 
growing very late, and I am sure that the 
poor souls at Danbury must be tired of 
waiting for you long ago. If Mary faints 
as you disappear, or anything like hysterics 
Domes on, remember that we have two 
medical men in the house, papa and me ; and 
cold water is an infallible remedy. You 
shall have a telegram in the morning if any 
dEoming symptoms appear. You hare wished 
me good niglit twice already, Mary 1 he is 
incorrigible. Bo send him away." 

The months that followed this were 
bright and swift ; but of unbroken happi- 
ness to Norton. Autumn quickly waned 
into winter. Frost and snow, wind and 
rain, came in due order ; but spring-tide 
had fairly set in for him, and the new year 
dawned with a radiance that infected the 
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whole College. Simmons grew quite ex- 
uberant, and when he dared was almost 
jocose if Norton ever gave him a chance. 
He had long ago written fiiUy to Gxesley ; 
paid a happy visit to Saltram ; and was 
never weary of planning and arranging at 
Danbury for its new mistress. Then came 
^ visit from his sisters, who had to be intro- 
duced to the bride elect, who won their 
hearts by her quiet beauty and grace as 
she seemed to have won all others. 

And at last came the day itself. The 
marriage took place at a quiet little country 
<5hurch, not half a mile from the gates of 
Plymridge, at which hospitable mansion, 
in spite of Markham's protest, the wed- 
ding-breakfast took place. Gresley, of 
•course, was the officiating priest ; Lucy 
Markham and Norton^s sisters were brides- 
maids. The master of ' The Court ' gave away 
the bride ; and nothing was wanting that 
heartiness, good-will, and bright weather 

c2 
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oouid giye, i;o make all things go well*. 
Above 1^, the two actors in the diama 
which crowns man's life with unalloyed 
happiness, or hopeless misfortune, loved 
each other with that deep love that springy 
from perfect union. There wa$ no gnshing^ 
emotion on the part of the happy bride, aa 
xnaudlin affectation of sentimental transports 

• • • 

that she^did not feel. Proud, happy, tears^ 
filled her eyes, as children scattered flowers 
in her path to the chnroh-gate; but she 
neitilier hid them nor paraded her emotion,, 
as friend after friend grasped her hand and 
whispered their hopes and prayers for her 
fature happiness. 

But she was glad at last to escape into^ 
the carriage, if only for the brief ride back x 
to Plymridge. 

"It is all for you, dearest," she whis- 
pered, "all this honour, and respect, and 
affection, and not for the poor friendless 
girl Mary Hastings." 
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" Your own, my darling, only your 
own ; and only so far mine, because you 
are mine, — my wife now, — a part of myself." 

To describe a wedding-breakfast is to deal 
^th yesterday's champagne. The feast 
was as thoroughly indigestible, as dainty, 
as well crowned with generous wine and 
fair flowers, with smiling bridesmaids, and 
with festively eloquent speeches, as the 
joint efforts of Gunter and St. George's, 
Hanover Square, ever conspired to produce. 
But, happily for all parties, especially for 
the speech-makers, it came to an end at 
last ; and the two bewildered people in 
honour of whom all that curious eloquence 
had been recklessly expended, once more 
escaped into the chariot and were whirled 
fiwiftly away to be happy for evermore. 

"If old shoes could ensure happiness, 
old fellow," whispered Gresley, as he 
wished his friend good-bye in the hall, 
^^ yours would be unclouded and without 
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iBQcL. But I hope that no such luck awaits-A 
you. You have got a treasure of a wife, * 
a real ■woman ; simple, wise, gracious^ jt 
■nd lormg. T&ke care of fasr, O Jusn." 

The frastees had gireu him a montlL'ft 
leave of al»eucej and the golden days of 
honey were spent in expl<tting that most 
beautiful of all Engli^ coast soei^ery — thfr 
bold, rough, northern coast of Derrai. How 
happy those days were only the two bliasfiiL 
sharers in them may tell. 

A brief record of them even yet re- 
mains in Norton's journal, clearly meant 
for no eyes but hera who was now one- 
with him in heart, in hope, and in life. 
There we leave them. She read the Idrii^ 
words as he wrote them, and treasured 
them up in her heart for many a long day, 
when the light had grown dim and shadows 
began to close in all around her weary 
path. 
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SUMMER. 



" The time will bring on summer, 
When briars shall have leaves as well as thorns." 

Shakspeare. 

Work had now come to Edith Jervis, 
which she had scarcely put her hand to ere 
the mainspring of hope started into life, 
and, as often happens when the workman 
is reaUy in earnest, it lay, as Norton had 
said, waiting to be done. Saltram was an 
outlying hamlet of a wide and scattered 
parish, and the few children who attended 
any schools had to tramp through miles of 
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muddy road to their daily task. Her first 
business, therefore, was to secure a room iQ 
the hamlet. A cottage was soon found, and 
a young girl, the daughter of a neighbouring 
farmer, persuaded to undertake the manage- 
ment of a day School for the younger 
children. This was easy enough, as the 
General put his hand freely into his pocket, 
and subscriptions soon dropped in from 
neighbouring latidholders. Then came 
.ight sohooU for yo^ labouring «^ 
whom Edith herself hunted out in the course 
of her daily visits among the poor, who 
were chiefly her father's tenants, and whom 

a 

sh^ undertook to teach herself. This was 
dreary, uphill, work at first; but step by 
step and little by little her infiuence grew,, 
and so the task soon became more easy 
and more pleasant. The expense was 
trifling, as the same school-room served both 
for the children and the men; and as the 
number never grew beyond eight or ten, two 
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evenings a week were found to be enough. 
By-and-by, too, one or two of the more 
promising of her pupils oflfered to help in 
the work of teaching, and thus the work 
was still farther lightened. 

Then, fortunately for Edith, a High 
Churchman was appointed curate of Sal- 
tram, and to hito the vicar of the mother 
Church gave the entire charge of the hamlet. 
Frank Morpeth was a man of no great 
breiadth or power of mind, but had sense 
enough to see of what infinite value such a 
woman as Edith Jervis might be to him 
and to the parish at large. He gave fiill 
play, therefore, to all her plans for the 
good of his people, and was ready on all 
occasions to help in the work itself. He 
had come from a large parish in Dorminster, 
and really knew what the work of a parish 
priest should be. Under their joint care, 
therefore, the hamlet of Saltram began to 
thrive as it never had yet thriven ; and 
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the Cten^ral saw with great joy tiut th» 
Blood on his daughter's m^iid had really 
lifted, if it were not aotnallj zomored, 
thongh he was still as ignorant as ever as to 
what its cause had been. 

Saving aohioTed this much, Morpeth's 
next step was to try to interest his zealoa» 
ally in the welfare of his old, parish in. 
IXmuinster, where he had long wished to 
found a nursing sisterhood of ladies, who 
should go into Buoh hapless and hopelesi^ 
households as had long before almost driv^ 
Harry Norton to desperation at St. Jei;pme'8. 
Here, however, the Genend interfered. His 
daughter, he said, might help in drawing 
up the scheme, and he himself would give 
it more substantial aid ; she might even pay 
the ratablishment a visit now and then if it 
were ever fairly afloat, but she was not to 
become an inmate of it or take part in its 
actual working. And with this permission 
they were obUged to be content. 
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Many months, in fact, passed away before 
the scheme was fully in operation, but St» 
Margaret's Home was at last established, 
and ere the year had run its course in 
actual work. Edith's hands, therefore^ 
were full, her mind was steadily employed^ 
and her troubled heart began to be at rest» 
This was the general aspect of aflfairs when 
Harry Norton came back from his wedding 
trip and quietly settled down at Danbury. 

His welcome among his old friends there 
was a very hearty one. They would be 
content with nothing less than a feast in 
honour of the occasion ; and the gallant old 
sailors vied with each other in doing honour 
to it. Flags were flying at every possible 
angle of the college, the flagstaff was 
dressed with gay bunting as if for a royal 
birthday, all the pensioners were in full 
imiform, and Joe Simmons himself wore 
a huge bouquet of yellow daffodils — the 
only flower he could get in sufficient 
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luimbers — that looked, aa he said, like the 
rising Bun. The servants all wore bright 
rihbons in their caps, and even the ' Dan- 
bnry dog,' Neptune, a mighty black New- 
foundland, carried a wedding favour round 
■ his neck, and harked a noisy welcome as 
the carriage drove up to the gates. 

" I hope that yoiir honour has had a good 
Toyage," paid Joe, touching Ms cap, "and 
that your honour's lady is come to us for 
many a long year, and Kep saya the same. 
It seems a weary while since your hononr 
left us all, and we be all main glad you've 
come back." 

Here poor Joe iairly stuck fast, thisbdng 
the longest speech he had been ever knovn 
to make. 

The feast was laid out in the College- 
hall, a grand old room, with an open roof of 
black oak, and at either end a mighty fire 
on the hearth, now crackling and blazing 
■with blocks of beech-wood in the broad 
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chimney. Saltram, Plymridge, and *The 
Court ' had sent in hampers of evergreen and 
such flowers as could be had to deck the 
tables, walls, and sideboard. The College 
plate, of massive silver, set out with Joe 
Simmons' usual skiU, shone in tiie ruddy 
firelight; and in the centre of the board 
stood the founder^s huge candelabrum with 
branches for a score of waxlights. 

Side by side at the head of the board 
were seats of honour for the Curate and his 
fair young wife ; Barclay, the senior captain, 
presided at the other end of the table in 
all the splendour of ftdl-dress uniform ; and 
then the feast began. Of the toasts that 
were duly drunk, the speeches that were 
made, and the songs that were sung that 
night, Norton's journal contains a full 
record. There was a jovial heartiness about 
them all which delighted the young bride ; 
and when her health was drunk, and the 
Curate had thanked them all for their loving 
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and unexpected welcome, 4ihe storm of 
cheers that echoed through the old hall onoa 
more brought tears of pleasuM into h^ 
hright eyes that would have free way, and' 
gave new beauty to their lustre. 

Next after this speech came a sea sopg| 
from a weather-beaton old tar, touching 
some gallant fight between ^The saucy 
Arethusa and Johnny Crapaud,' each Terse 
ending in a terrific chorus, in which all 
hands joined, of 

'* Thundering and roaring, thundering and roarings 
Thundering and roaring, roaring gunt ! 

Then followed a lull of smooth water, or, 
as the chairman phrased it, easy sailing; 
and Norton found time to point out to his 
wife some of his special favourites among 
the old sailors, and tell her where they had 
fought under Benbow, Nelson, and CoUing- 
wood. But presently the mirth waxed 
furious and fast again, and the whole table 
grew clamorous in demanding from Barclay 
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a certam special song of his, which they 
deemed specially suitable to the occasion. 
As it was sung in the bride's especial 
honour, and received vociferous applause, 
our readers shaU judge of it for themselves, 
though they can form no notion of the 
enthusiasm which greeted every verse. 

The title of this gay little ballad was 
^ Nancy Lake,' though no mention is made of 
the heroine's name, fickle and false as she 
appears. 

NANCY LAKE. 

I loved a lass across the sea, 
And she was very dear to me ; 
Dear, as I thought, to roe alone, 
And so I counted her my own. 
tier eye was bright, her cheek was fair, 
Her voice all love, beyond compare ; 
With smile so sweet and eyes so blue, — 
Oh, who could doubt my lass was true ? 
So I kissed my darling once again. 
And sailed away across the main. 

But soon there came another ship 
Unto the maid of ruddy lip ; 
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And ahe that made my heart ^joice 
Soon listened to another voice ; 
Dear, as he thought, to him alone,^ 
And 80 he counted her Us own. 
With smile so sweet, and ejes so blue. 
Oh ! who could doubt that she was true P 
So be kissed his darling once again, 
And sailed away across the main. 

We two, each thought the prize was won. 
And, when the next gck)d trip was done, 
To niake that bonny lass his wife. 
His own through all tiie storms of life. 
But when we crossed the sea once more 
There was no maiden as before ! 
No smiles oflove, no eyes so blue * 

Hiat none could doubt their being tarue ; 
Eor somebody else htfd crossed the sea, 
And carried her off from him and me. 

When the applause which followed flie ap- 
pearance of wicked Miss ]^ancy Lake had died 
away, Mary, who was worn out with a long 
day^s journey, begged leave to retire, and 
so the banquet came to an end. 

"Madam," said Barclay, shaking hands 
with her as if she were admiral of the fleet, 
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**you haye done us a great honour and 
giyen us much pleasure, which we, old men 
as we are, cannot hope to live to repay as we 
could wish. The name of Norton was dear to 
us before, but now it is dearer than oyer, and 
we must be content to die your debtors." 

After this stately compliment the feast 
broke up, and the guests settled down to 
smoke a cosy pipe and talk over the events of 
the day. 

The next day Norton found that a pile of 
letters had accumulated in his absence, and 
as they sat at breakfast it was increased by 
the morning's post. Many were on mere 
matters of business, and were soon disposed 
of, but three were from old friends, and at 
these we must glance for a moment as one 
by one he hands them to his wife. The 
first was from his brother, who, away at his 
rectory in the North of England, had as 
yet taken little notice of Norton's mar- 
riage. 

VOL. ni. D 
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^' I thought he was a coiate ?'' saidMaiji 
a& E^e glanced at the heading of the brief 
note. 

^^ Yes, my dear^ he was^ but lufSkj curates 
sometimes bloom into rectors, and he is one 
of the lucky ones ; but he writes like a 
princely bachelor. Bead what he saya'' 

V • 

" Hy dear Harry , 

" By this time, I suppose, you have 

settled down to the sober realities of life 

< ■ ■. ,. 

among your own people. Honeymoons, I 
am told, are expensive, and< so, finding that 
the income of my Bectory turns out to be 
better than I expected, I enclose a cheque 
for £50, which your new housekeeper may 
perhaps find useful when the butcher and 
baker have to be satisfied. Wishing you all 
prosperity 

" I am your aflfectionate brother, 
"EoBEET Norton." 
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"Prince or no prince," said Mary, "he 
taows how to be generous ; so you may tell 
Tiini that your new housekeeper quite appre- 
ciates his kindly gift, and will soon find a 
proper use for it, even if the baker neyer 
^ows restive. Is your next budget equally 
satisfactory ? By the look of your face, it 
ought to be." 

"Better still, my darling; it is from my 
old, old, friend Gresley, and the news he 
sends is even more jolly than the cheque. 
Listen. 

" Most excellent of Curates, 

" Having wished you all good things 
:S0 lately, and exhausted the Plymridge stock 
of old shoes on that windy day in March 
which wafted you and a certain dainty little 
lady into the golden days of honey, what 
more can I say but ' esto perpetua ' ? Have 
you come to your senses yet ? If you have, 
give my love to your wife, and say how 
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much I envy him, an^ the gallant old salts 
at Danbuiy, the presenoe of so bright and 
trae a £eu^ as, that of ^ The Knt-brown^ 
Maid.' In these weaiy days of lain, it most 
be like sunshine to you all« But sweet Will 
of Avon — who has said everything worth, 
saying — ^must help my poor wit, and mak^ 
eold prose sparkle into verse, as he only can.. 

^The April's in her eyes, it is Lore's Springs 
And these the happy showers to bring it on.' 

*^ Not a word must be, or can be, added 
to that 

^^ So I must leave you two ecstatic beinga 
to yourselves, and give you a scrap of newa 
which will astonish, but, I hope, not displease 
you. Old Dummer, at St. J^rome'd, died a 
fortnight ago, and Bobert of Dorminster, to 
my utter amazement, has offered the living 
to me! I never even dreamed of such a 
thing, far less asked for it. I have seen hia 
lordship but three times since I took priest's 
orders ; once to get a wigging about what he 
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•called * a facetious but foolish letter ' of mine 
in the * Dormouth Gazette ; ' and twice at a 
<)onfirmation. But he seemed to know all 
about my work here, and waa pleased to say 
several very polite things to me thereupon ; 
whereof more when we meet. In less than 
^ month, old friend, I shall hope to shake 
you by the hand. God bless you and yours, 

^^T. G., 

" Eector ! 

" P.S.— I have not yet left off my old 
trick of rhyming, and the other day I scrib- 
bled the couplet, herewith enclosed, on an 
•old pupil of mine, a black fellow, named 
* Eam Chunder ' I verily believe, though he 
would call himself Adolphus Montgomery. 
You must remember him, a brute who was 
always saying nasty things of his father at 
Masulipatam, and bullying the small boys 
At school. He has just got his commission, 
And walks about in a blaze of gold lace and 
43carlet ! 
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^ Ime potest Fatriam, — Patrem qui spenut, waoj^^ 
Qui pu^roe torquet Barbaras P 3ii /ui Am.* *' 

" So your paragon, sir," isaid the Nut- 
brown Maid, ^^ is coming to be our neighbour^ 
is he ? Well, Hany, I must try and be aa 
sunshiny to him as he &ncies I am to dear 
old Danbury. Why, I seetn to haye known, 
it for years already, though the windy day 
in March is only weeks old as yet. But, I 
must say he knows how to pay the most 
ohanmng compliments." 

^^ Thank heayen my paragon is no paragon^ 
but something fsir better ; the truest, best, 
and readiest of Mends. His compliments 
are charming, because he is charming him- 
self ; aqid I shall be horribly disappointed if 
you do not Ml in loye with him instanter. 
As to sunshine, dearest, what else can you 

be? 

* 

" Harry, Harry, I will haye no more com- 
pliments. You will utterly spoil me. What 
can I be but sunshine ? As long as you are 
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very good and love me very much, I shall be 
golden ; but the moment you are naughty, 
you will find out you have caught a Tartar. 
But you have another letter there; more 
sweet things for your little housekeeper ? " 

For a moment Norton was silent, as he 
glanced at the letter before him, but a grave 
look that had crept into his face presently 
died away, and he said, merrily enough, 

"Supposing, Mary, that I should drop 
this epistle into the fire, what would my 
little woman say at not getting a glimpse 
of it?" 

"Say," she repeated, "that we should 
set out for a walk all the sooner this bright, 
glorious, morning ; and leave all the tiresome 
letters to answer themselves. Don't imagine, 
for^ a moment, sir, that there is a spark of 
curiosity in Mrs. Norton." 

" You are dying to see it at this very mo- 
ment, ma'am, and as it is from a young and 
charming woman, and a very old friend of 
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ain^ I will read it to you as I smo^ my 
dpe under the beeches. Come along." 

It was a bright April morning, and as they 
ttroUed up and down in the chequered jhade 
>f the giant trees, he read to her the letter 
irom Edith Jervis, every now aAd then look- 
ing down into her happy fiEice, as she listened, 
>r broke out into words of pretended «nger. 

* i 

Thus ran the letter: — 

" My dear Friend, 

" Pray do not condemn me for my long 
silence, and for not hayuig, long ago, obti*^ 
gratulated you on what people call ^the 
happy event.' Tpu know me too well to 
think that I have forgotten you, or that 
your happiness has not often found a place 
in my poor prayers. I can pray for others, 
if not for Edith Jervis ; and some day I 
may do so even for her ; for you have taught 
me where hope was to be found, and I have 
set to work here among my own people, as 
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I trust you will some day come and see for 
youi-self. Enough now to tell you that life 
no longer is to me the barren waste it once 
seemed. I have been shipwrecked, but, 
i;hanks to you, have at all events reached 
ihe land. Life is hard to bear at times, but 
it is still bearable. Selfish^ you see, as 
^ver, I am drifting away into my own 
irouble when I should be saying all happy 
things of your happiness. Not a word more 
then. 

" As to your little rosebud of a wife, why 
^ould I tell you what eveybody knows, 
and by this time must have told you long 
ago, timt she is simply charming? Every- 
where she wins all hearts." 

" Harry," whispered a soft, loving voice, 
"you are simply inventing." 

"Word for word, Mary, I solemnly 
declare; there is no room for invention 
^when they are singing the praises of a cer- 
tein young lady. If you will be so charm- 
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ingy what can be said ? " Then he went on^ 
again. 

^^ She wins all hearts. No wonder that 
she has won yours. Bnt yon deserve yonr 
good fortune^ and possess a treasure worth 
guarding and being proud of; /one that you 
can appreciate, and know how to liye for ;. 
too good for a mere idol or plaything. 
Treasure it, my dear Mend, while the sun- 
shine lasts ; and you will find the loye of a 
good woman not fail you, even if the dark 
days be&ll you. May they be few and 
£Etr off. 

" She writes sadly and wearily enough 
for such a woman as you describe," said. 
Mary, ^^and with a tinge of bitterness as 
well as wisdom that one would hardly 
expect. Were you t;erj^ intimate with Edith 
Jervis ? " 

"She speaks bitterly," replied Norton, 
from terrible experience. '' I was very inti- 
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mate with her, my wife; so intimate that 
I knew the history of her life, and if I could 
tell it to you, you would not wonder at her 
sadness." 

" And why cannot you tell it ? " she said 
earnestly. 

" A priest's lips are sealed, dearest ; what 
she told me was for no other ears but 
mine." 

^^ But a husband has no secrets from his 
wife?" 

"None, Mary, but what are committed 
to his honour, and he gives his word not to 
disclose." 

"You must have been very intimate with 
Mrs. Jervis, Harry ? " 

" I was. The burden that weighed down 
her life to the very dust was a heavy one, 
and she knew me well enough to trust me- 
with it. I never expected her confidence ;. 
never sought it. But having been once en- 
trusted with it, my lips are sealed. Is not 
that enough for my own Mary ? " 
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'^Hore fhan enougli, a thousaaid tim68^ 
Hany. And so you are a &ther confessor, 
areyouP" 

"I hate the yery name of father con- 
fessor," said Norton, " but if any one comes 
to me, and of their own &ee-will tells me of 
a secret sorrow that I can help to heal, Gk)d 
forbid that I should refuse to hear it." 

"Especially if a youngs and pretty 
woman," archly replied his wife; "but I 
shall allow no confessions at Danbury, 
JBbiry. You belong to me now, sir; and 
* unless any of those joUy old sailors are 
troubled in mind, there are to be no more 
secrets; all distressed damsels must carry 
their sorrows elsewhere. You must take 
me to Saltram to see this charming lady." 

" As soon as you like, my darling ; you 
will suit each other exactly; and the old 
General is one of my special favourites, who 
is only waiting, he says, to know Mrs. Norton, 
to be as charmed with her as other people. 
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But Gresley is the man I want you to 
know, and I must be off now and write to 
him at once." 

And so ended the talk uxider the beech- 
trees. 

The visit to Saltram was duly paid, and 
many a happy visit was interchanged during 
the years that followed. The two young wo- 
men grew to be great Mends ; and Mary, in 
due time, heard somewhat of that secret which 
was in her husband's keeping, but concern- 
ing which she never questioned him again. 
She was content to know just what Edith 
chose to tell; and even that little was 
enough to show how her friend's life had 
been darkened, and why the shadow still 
remained. 

That Harry Norton had once offered to 
share that darkened life, she never even 
remotely suspected. 
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FIVE YEAES AFTER. 

'*^AIIcl time comes stealing on b^ night and day.'* 

Oomedy of Errors. 

I , 

/ 

'The years had sped swiftly away, but all tlie 
pleasant auguries that attended Iforton's 
return to Danbury with the wife of his heart, 
had been long ago more fhan fulfilled. It 
had been to him a tinie of unbroken happi- 
ness ; not of mere glaring, unclouded, sun- 
shine, but of happy, contented, work. 
Sorrow had come to him, for his father had 
died suddenly ; so suddenly that there was 
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sot eyen time to summon the son that he 
loved to his dying bed. 

The master of Saltram, too, was no longer 
the pleasant, genial, host at that pleasant 
house ; having been thrown frpm his horse 
and killed on the spot, while out riding with 
his daughter. Some of the old pensioners, 
too, had finished their peaceful voyage, and 
passed to a surer haven. 

His sisters had all left their old home at 
Dormouth, and gone to reside at their bachelor 
brother's rectory in the north. All these 
were losses that Norton felt, deeply. 

But he had made new friends far and wide, 
and the welcome that waited him was doubly 
warm when they learned to know her who 
now bore his name. Through all his trials, 
she had been to him even more than he had 
lioped ; a patient, loving, happy sharer alike 
of the sunshine and the shade ; a true help 
to him in his daily toil, a companion, a friend. 
He had widely extended his Kterary work 
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with Tarioiifi editors; but among all 
critics there was none whose opinion was^ 
more to him than his wife's. She always 
told him th^ truth, rarelj Mattered him; 
though with infinite tact when she did so ; 
and never applied treacle of any kind. They 
read together and chatted oyer books new 
and old ; and, with Gxesley for a near neigh* 
hour, some new literary topic or scheme was 
always afioat. Above all, she trusted him 
in all things ; and th^re were few pleasuri^ 
to the one in which the other did not share. 
It was, indeed, as Gxesley often reminded 
Norton, almost too perfect a state of things 
to last. 

*' One feast, one house, one happiness.''* 

" The fact is, Norton,'' he would say, 
" you have made one of liiose happy choices 
that happens about once in a hundred mar- 
riages. You have got a wife who is at one , 

• * Two Gentlemen of Verona.' 
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with you in tone and taste, in mind and in 
heart. You diflfer now and then in minor 
points only to agree more thoroughly in the 
greater. . She worships the ground you walk 
on, as people say^ and yet she never spoils 
you with sugary praise. But, only let any- 
body else say a word against the Curate of 
Danbury, and then see how my little lady 
will j&re up I I consider that you are settling 
down into a state of connubial clover here, 
and that a slight occasional effervescence 
would be of real service to you, if only as a 
tonic.'' 

"But, my dear friend," replies Norton, 
" you are a first-rate tonic in yourself; every 
visit, every letter, I get from you, sets me to 
rights in some way or other; and, as for 
Mary, she thinks you so wise, so good, and 
so admirable, that your word is looked upon 
as final." 

Thus brightly and happily had fortune 
VOL. ni. ' B 
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smiled tipbn Harry Norton's mairied life; 
ey^ froin the first 

For a year or twp lie had hoped in yain 
for children^ but at last had come the one 
thing wanting to make his happiness com- 

» 

plete — ^the birth of bis little daughter. She 
was noW just three years old ; a bright^eyed, 
loying little creature, the light of the house, 
the joy of her mother's be^ and the pet of 
the whole College, from Joe Simmons and 
Captain Barday doWii to KTep the New- 
foundland dog who watched oyer and w^at 
with her in her daily rambles, allowed her 
to ride on his back, pull his tail, or practice 
upon him any other indignity she thought 
fit 

Little Fanny was, as Joe Simmons ex- 
pressed it, ^^the very daps of her mother." 
She had the same nut-brown hair, the same 
soft hazel eyes, the same tender gracious 
expression (which always exceeds and out- 
lives mere beauty of face) as Mary Hastings 
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iierselfj with a touch of the same quiet 
humour and imagination. Always happy 
when not teased by over attention, always 
willing to be amused, she wandered about 
the old College, or the gardens, singing 
softly to herself, chattering, and making 
Mends wherever she went. If no one else 
was at hand, she made confidants of her two 
•dolls, the old ragged one, and Captain Bar- 
<5lay's last gorgeous present from Dorminster ; 
sang to them, talked to them, made dinner 
parties for them out of a scrap of biscuit, and 
a bit of apple; and gave them what she 
called * tence ' (pretence) tea, ' tence ' coffee, 
or ^ tence ' wine out of her china cups and 
saucers. 

Nominally, one Emma Jackson, a ruddy- 
faced little girl from the village, was her 
nurse-maid, whose special business it was to 
take Fanny to walk, and to see that she got 
into no mischief. But, in truth, everybody 
in Danbury was her slave and factotum ; and 

E 2 
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her day's jouriiey from lumkfast to bedtime- 
was a sort of triumphal {Krooe^ssioii, from the 
parlour to the nursery^-^between the hall 
and the kitchen, the gard^ papa's 8ta47r 
and Neptmie's kennel. 

Like all .precocious children, she had 
learned to talk clearly and fluently, though 
her Tocabulary included som^ stray curiously^ 
compounded words and phrases which would 
not have passed muster with Mr. Lindley 
Murray. She would talk with any one, oa 
any subject, except the very well regulated 
visitor who hoped that she was going to be 
good and tell them her name ; and talk like 
a lady. To such as these she was obsti*^ 
liately silent ; or, if she vouchsafed any 
reply, said, "Me lost my tongue; Fanny has.''^ 

But the treat of all treats to her was te 
get some one to tell her a story — a real, 
genuine child's story — ' The Three Bears,'' 
' The Pig in the China Pot,' or ' TJie Little 
Match Girl.' For this purpose, papa was 
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T)est, if he could be got; next came her 
mother, "but she didn't know so many''; 
■or Captain Barclay, who took the little 
maiden on his knee, and did his best to 
inyent something about Neptune and the 
Babbits which he chased in the neighbouring 
woods, that always amazed and delighted 
her. The dialogue usually ended with — 

" And did he eat 'em all up — six bunnies, 
Barky ? " 

"Yes, my dear, all six; but he shan't 
^at you, shall he, my little queen ? " 

" Oh I no. Barky ; me not good to eat." 

This was the state of things, when one 
morning a messenger came galloping over 
£:om Saltram with a note to Norton from 
Edith Jervis. 

" I have rode hard," said the man, "be* 
•cause misses said it were a matter of life 
:and death ; and, if you please, sir, you was 
to ride the horse back if you wouldn't 
mind coming." 
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Thus ran the note — 

^* Dear Mr. Norton, 

f ^ For the last week I hayfe been watch- 
ing by the bedside of a dying girl in 
the Tillage, and she has now suddenly 
begged -to see the minister. Our curate,. 
Mr. Morpeth,* is away from home, so that I 
am in despair what to do unless you can 
ride oyer and help us. Do you remember 
the cottage down by the river, at Dunton's^ 
Ford ? There she has lain dying for many 
long weary days, and now asks for help 
that I cannot giye. • 

"I must go, my dear," said Norton,, 
handing the scrap of his paper to his wife. 
" What will you do with yourself all day V^ 

" Oh ! if you must go," replied Mary,, 
"and I think you must, I have plenty 
to do. My little pet is to go for her walk 
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this morning, to see the pigeons at Danbury 
Farm ; I have to read the rest of your paper 
in the B. Eeview, a pair of socks to finish, 
and the three new books to cut for you. 
So you see my hands are full. But get 
back as early as you can, dearest, that we 
may have a long evening. Give my love to 
Mrs. Jervis, and say that she owes me a 
visit." 

" Don't wait dinner for me, my darling, 
as I may be late," replied Norton. " Give 
me a book, the first that comes to hand on 
my study table, and I will be off." 

He kissed her, and then hurried down to 
the hall door, where the horse stood waiting 
for him, and~rode rapidly away. He turned, 
however, and looked back, as he passed the 
gates, and waved his hand to her as she 
stood in the porch, shading the sun firom 
her face with her child's hat that she had 
caught up in her haste, and watched him 
with eager eyes until the winding road hid 
him from her sight. 
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Then, having hastily put on a garden-hat, 
she went off in searoh of her child, who, as 
usnal on a snnny morning, had^^escaped 
from the nurse's chaise, and rambled Qff 
with 19'ep and 3arky into the winter garden. 

It was a pretcy sight that greeted Mary's 
eyes when she found the little tmani The 
old man, with his white hair shining in &e 
morning sun, was sitting on a rough bench 
by the wall, with the little maiden perched 
up by his side, and Keptune cm .the grayel 
pathway close by, sitting up, begging fot 
morsels of bread, which the child threw to 
him with shouts of delight. 

" All gone, Nep I '' she was saying ; " no 
more, no more, no more for Nep; a nulla 
day, Nep ; a nulla day ; bekkus (break&st) 
all gone now. And oh! Barky, youVe 
forgot your's hat. Pently (presently) me 
fetch it. Oh ! mamma, mamma, take me to 
walk, and take Barky." 

But, at this moment, the sound of car* 
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Tiage wheels was heard, and presently a 
«eryant .came from the house to say that 
Mrs. Markham had called on her way to 
Dorminster, and would MrSi Norton drive 
into town with her? 

Now it so happened that Mary had some 
special item of shopping to accomplish for 
her husband, and for some days previously 
had been on the look out for the chance of 
a visit to Dorminster, and therefore gladly 
accepted the offer. 

Fanny was inconsolable at first at the loss 
of the promised walk to the pigeon-house ; 
but a kiss from her mother, and a promise 
from the captain to tell her a new story, 
soon brought back sunshine into her laugh- 
ing eyes. Mamma went off to dress for her 
ride, and the two old friends and Nep were 
•once more left to themselves. 

" Please tell my husband. Captain Bar- 
clay, if he should reach home before I do, 
that Mrs. Markham has carried me off on a 
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shopping expedition, but that we shall be- 
back in good time for dinner. And take- 
care of my darling." These were Mary's 
last words. 

" I shall consider myself on special duty,. 
Mrs. Norton," said the old man; "and you 
may trust queenie to me and Nep without 
fear." 

They watched the carriage roll away 
down the white dusty road, in the full glare 
of the summer sun, and then went back to 
the shade under the beech-trees, and their 
old quarters on the garden-seat, gravely 
followed by Nep, who watched every move- 
ment of the child, and at last laid himself' 
down at her feet. 

" Now, Barky,'' said a little voice, "you. 
tell me story — me and Nep." 

" Yes, my queenie, Barky will ; and what 
shall it be about ? " 

" 'Bout everything. Barky, — and me and 
the water-ships, and you and little girl, and. 
me." 
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Thus adjured, the old man began — 
** Once upon a time, my dear, there was 
a big ship sailing along over the sea ; and 
the sun was shining very bright, and the 
water was smooth ; and the soft wind blew, 
my dear, just the way we wanted to go. 
And Barky was in the ship and a lot of 
men, and they hoisted up the great sails; 
and we went on, and on, ever so far ; and 
there was nothing but sea all round us, as 
ix£r as you could see." 

" Yes, Barky, I see. Do go on." 
" Well, my dear, then there came flying 
along in the air a beautiftil little bird, and she 
had been flying away over the water for 
ever so many days and nights, trying to 
find a place to rest herself. But not a place 
could she find, and so she was quite tired 
and ready to drop, and very glad she was to 
see the ship come sailing along, for she 
thought she could come aboard." 
" Come what, Barky ? " 
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"Come aboard, my. dear.'' 

"Where is a fooardy Barky ?" 

" Come on to the ship and settle up 

■V 

among the ropes, my queen, and shut up 

her wings and go to sleep. And come she 

did, and settled down quite soft and quiet* 

like, and Ihen what does Barky do but he 

goes up to the little bird and catches her in 

- - * 
his hand, and sh& was all soft and blue and 

white fesithers, and wings like silver, just like 

the little pigeons, you know. And her nan»d 

was Doye, that was her name my dear ; and 

we made a little cage for doy^ and set a cup 

of water for her to drink,, and plenty of 

seeds for her supper." 

" And did she sing. Barky ? " 

"iN'o, my queen, she didn't sing, not a 
note." 

"Why not?" 

" She couldn't sing, not a note." 

" But why couldn't she ? " 

" Little doyeys don't sing, my dear. But 
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she was very good, and hopped about in 
her cage, and I carried her home a long 
way across the sea, and I gave her to 
another little girl called Fanny, a good 
little girl she was, like my pet." 

" And where is the good little girl gone, 
Barky, now ? " 

" She went away, my dear." 

"Where did she go to, Barky? Out in 
the garden ? " 

"Oh I a deal further than that, my 
dear. The angels came and took her away 
to Heaven." 

" And won't she come back any more ? " 

" No, my queen, she is very happy up 
there, and she doesn't want to come 
back ? " 

"But plaps (perhaps) she will come 
back sometimes; a nulla day?" 

" No ; she won't come back to Barky any 
more." 

"Not never, never, never, sometimes? 
Not if you goes and fetch her ? " 
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" Shan't you never see her again, 
Barky ? " 

** I hope so, my dear, some day." 

Then the little voice Tras silent for a 
minute ; but presently went on again. 

" Me and you will go^and fetch her some- 
times, to-morrow won't we? And Nep 
too?" 

"Oh! yes, my pet, no doubt of that. 
And here comes nurse for my little woman. 
So you must say good-bye now, and run 
away off to bed." 

And then they parted; the old man 
rather thankful for the interruption, as he 
found it more and more difficult to answer 
all the questions with which the little maiden 
incessantly plied him. 

" Take her away, nurse," he said, " for 
she puzzles me more and more every day. 
I was fairly out of my depth just now, 
and she will have an answer to every 
question." 
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And then the captain sat himself down 
in a shady comer to smoke a pipe and 
think over — as he often did — the happy- 
days of long ago, when he had a wife and 
child of his own to care for, both now 
at rest in the quiet churchyard at Dor- 
mouth. 

" She gets sharper and sharper every day " 
he thought to himself, " and will soon carry 
i;oo many guns for old Barky, that's clear 
enough. God bless her ! " 

But the captain's perplexities were not 
over yet, even for that day. 

Some hours later, as it drew on towards 
sunset, and he began to look out for Mrs. 
Norton's return, the nurse and Fanny had 
gone down into a meadow close by the 
College gates with their faithful attendant 
ifep. 

**I want," said Fanny, " to pick a bunch 
of ^cutterbups,' for dear mamma ; pease do 
take me ! pease do ! " 
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Who could resist such pleading as this ? 
Certainly not Emma Jackson, the rosy-faced 
girl with pudding cheeks, and a large good- 
natured mouth always on the verge of ex- 
panding into laughter. And so away they 
went. The path ran across the centre of 
the field, and being just ripe for the harvest, 
the grass was tall and thick. Into this, to 
the child's great delight, Nep now and then 
plunged, though it was in utter defiance of 
the law; rushing in and out among the 
thick herbage in pursuit of a fieldmouse or 
a chirping cricket. Along the edge of thi& 
path buttercups grew in abundance, and 
Fanny soon filled her apron, and then they 
wandered on to the stile at the further end 
of the field by which you get into Danbury 
Lane. 

Just as they reached it who should come 
by but Miss Emma's sweetheart, driving an 
empty hay-cart back to the field, and, of 
course, he stopped to have a chat. Equally 
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of course, certain other consequences fol- 
lowed. His pair of horses grew fidgety 
and tired of waiting, and so he soon per- 
.suaded Miss Emma Jackson to walk a little 
way down the hill with him, leaving the 
•child under Nep's care safely on the other 
side of the stile. 

"Little missy can't come to no harm 
there," says Giles, "evenif she was a-minded 
to, and you'll only be gone two minutes, 
Emma ; do'ee cum/' And so, in an evil 
hour, Mr. Giles' seductive tongue prevailed, 
and away went Emma with blushing cheeks 
and her heart in her mouth for two 
minutes' gossip in the lane with her be- 
loved." 

" Good dog, Nep," she said, " kip her 
safe, there's a good dog." And then with a 
kiss to the child, " You go, there's a dearie, 
and have a little walk with Nep ; I shall 
be back again in two minutes, my precious." 
But the two minutes in Giles' bewitching 
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society soon grew into fire, and the fiye^ 
sweetly prolonged swiftly grew into ten,, 
at the end of which time Emma found her- 
sdf half a i]3^ile from Danbury gates, at the 
end of the lane where it joins the high- 
road. 

" She wouldn't go a single inch further,'** 
she said, Ho not^eyen for !Mjr. Giles, and sa 
she jumped quickly down from the cart and 

set off as hard as she could back again for 

'' '* 

the College meadow* 

She was a smart, aptiye country girl, and 
got oyer the ground at a good pace. The stile^ 
therefore was soon reached, and in a trice 
she was in the meadow. There was the 
field of waying, stmny, grass ; there ran the 
well-known path, as she had left them ; she 
could see clearly to tte end of the field up 
to the College gates ; but neither of the 
child nor the dog was a single trace to be 
seen. Her first feeling was one of sheer 
amazement ; her next of terror. She ran 
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at the very top of her speed to the other 
end of the meadow, shouting wildly as she 
went for help, as if in danger of her own 
life. But all her outcries were in vain. 
When she got to Danbury the whole place 
was soon in alarm, and forth came Joe 
Simmons, forth came the captain, and forth 
sallied every servant that could be spared^ 
in hot haste. 

The meadow-path, the lane, the old saw- 
pit, were all scoured from end to end, but 
no trace of the lost child or of the dog was 
to be found ; no reply in answer to the 
keenest whistle, or the loudest shout. While 
the search goes on, we must turn for awhile 
to see the state of affairs at Saltram. 

Norton had ridden over there at full speed 
in the morning, and found Edith Jervis 
anxiously waiting his arrival. 

" I knew you would come," she said, " if 
it were possible, and my messenger found 
you at home. AU weU there^ I hope ? " 

p2 
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"Quite well," he replied eagerly, "as 

« 

well as I could wish." 

"*We will lose no time then," she said, 
^^but start at once. It is but twenty 
minutes^ brisk walk, so that we shall be 
l)ack in good time for lunch." 

And then they set out for the cottages 
down in the valley by Dunton's Ford, where 
they had met and talked on one memorable 
day so many years before. 

At first, the conversation ran on ordinary 
topics enough, but it soon turned to the 
more immediate object of their visit, and 
then quietly fell into an old channel for which 
Edith Jervis was always inclined. 

" She begged so hard to see ihe minister, 
that I was obliged to send for you, Mr. 
Norton, though I — " 

"I am too glad," interrupted Norton, "to 
come if I can be of use ; so please not to 
apologize, but pray forgive my not letting 
your sentence run to an end ; ' though /,' 
you said, and there stopped." 
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"I was not about to say one word of 
apology," she replied, "you and I are too 
old friends, I hope, for that; but simply 
that I was obliged to send for you, though 
I do not exactly know what you can do for 
the poor girl." 

"Nor do I," said Norton, "until I see 
her. But in any case, a few words of kindly 
meaning, a single text from the Book of 
Life, one short prayer it may be, if looked 
for and hoped for, may be to her of infinite 
comfort. This much you mmt believe your- 
self, or you would hardly have sent for 



me." 



"All this I can believe as readily and 
as firmly as you yourself do," said his com- 
panion. "The real wonder is, to me, that 
you cannot, or at all events do not, do far 
more in a case of life and death like this." 

" I do not quite understand you," replied 
Norton; "what more would you have 
done ? " 
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"If," she said, "I were a priest of the 
Church like you, and beUeved my Master's 
words, why should I not do more than 
merely pray with the sick ? " 

*'I believe all my Master's words, '^ 
answered Norton, "and do my best to obey 
them." 

" Why not then pray ybr the sick, boldly 
at once, if He says whatsoever ye shall ask 
in my name that shall ye receive ? Either 
this means something ; or it means nothing. 
If it means nothing, why believe it; if 
something, why not ask ? " 

" I believe," said Norton, '^ that it means 
a great deal, and that if I had in me such 
living faith as the Master demands, any 
prayer of mine would be heard and granted. 
It is in this point of living faith that men 
now fail; and that I find myself failing 
again and again." 

" Have such prayers," she replied, " think 
you, ever been heard and granted ? " 
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" Countless times, I have no doubt ; we 
tear constantly of the failure of prayer, but 
who takes note — who, indeed, can know of, 
the numberless cases where it succeeds ? 
He only who hears the prayer of meiv can 
know how many these are, how they spring 
far and wide over the broad earth from 
humble, lowly, believing souls. But that 
such prayers are heard I believe as firmly 
<as I believe in my own existence. I can 
^ve you no proof of its being so, but I 
know it, as surely as I know that God is 
my Father in Heaven ; and that I am 
dependent on him for life and breath and 
being.'^ 

" You believe then that if a mother pours 
out a true prayer for her dying child, she 
will be heard and answered ? " 

"I believe," he replied, *'what I have 
«aid ; not that God hears every such prayer 
and grants the petition always in the one 
-exact way that man seeks — seeks it may be 
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in igiioraxiGey in blindness, or in despair, — 
but He deals with them all as a Father 
. would deal with Hie children whom He loyes^ 
He may not grant precisely what they as&^ 
and yet may give more than they can ask or 
think. He may give something better than 
what is asked for, patience, submission,, 
hope, Mth; according to His wisdom and. 
loye, not according to man's passionate out- 
cries. But we ar^ getting into a deptk 
beyond the reach of such mere chance talk 
as this. 

^^And I," she said interrupting him,, 
^^am pressing you UD^Etirly at such a tinie- 
as this. But do not imagine for a moment 
that my questions are for mere arguing- 
sake, or from^ mere idle curiosity. To no* 
one but yourself can I dare to speai^ on any 
such things as these, as I haye now spoken. 
I should be looked upon as a scomer and 
blasphemer, or something worse. You haye 
spoken freely, and kindly, and I may Uve 
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to thank you for it yet. It is a subject, as 
you say, beyond our reach ; yet it is one that 
constantly allures us on, walking as it were 
on the edge of things invisible. But here 
we are at the cottage. I will only tell you 
that this young girl who now lies hanging 
between life and death, dying by inches of 
exhaustion, is the last surviving child of 
the poor, helpless, woman whom we saw 
here years ago ; the one thing that she now 
seems to care or live for. I will not stay 
with you in the room, for the last few 
solemn things that can be said to a dying 
soul are not to be intruded on by any third 
person. I will wait for you by the river." 

She parted with him, therefore, at the 
door ; and, after a few words to the mother, 
Norton went alone into the chamber of 
the dying child, leaving the mother in 
the desolate kitchen below, walking to and 
fro, moaning in her grief, like one half 
crazy. 
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When Norton rejoined his companion by 
the river-side, whatever might have been 
his work or words in that sad abode, he 
wore a bright, calm, expression of 
as if he had been face to face with eternal 
realities, and had won his way onwards to 
peace. 

She saw this at once, but it was Norton 
who spoke first. 

" I have prayed with, and prayed for, the 
poor girl," said he, " and spoken what words 
of comfort I could to the wretched, heart- 
l)roken, mother ; and now I leave them in 
better Hands than mine. Are you con- 
tent?" 

" More than content," she answered ; and 
then they walked away quickly up the hill, 
and their talk soon wandered on to the 
<3ountless bright things about them in the 
summer fields and woods. 

In the joyousness of his heart Norton 
told her of his happy life at Danbury ; of 
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the simple and loving ways of his little 
child, — " the light," he said, " of the whole 
place, and the pet of all the old pensioners 
who spoil and indulge her in every possible 
way." He told her how he and his wife 
had long hoped and prayed for such a child, 
and how when at last it came to them, the 
gift was even greater in its joyousness and 
heauty than their utmost thoughts. 

" A perfect nonpareil of beauty and 
goodness, I suppose," she said lightly. 

" On the contrary," replied Norton ; 
**not at all beautiful, but childish and 
loving and natural, as full of tricks as a 
kitten, but as naughty now and then as a 
true child always is and ought to be. But 
no more to me and mine than any little 
child may be in any household where love 
is. Dear as life to me, but not dearer or 
better than the little one at the cottage 
door there is to its mother. 

" And once," she said very sadly, " once, 
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such a child might have been mine ! But 
my house and life were doomed from the first, 
and it is vain to ask why." 

*^Yes," replied Norton, ^^I cannot tell 
you why. Not even my old friend the fisher- 
man here can tell you that. Your trial has 
indeed been a sharp one ; ^ its bitterness,' as 
he says, ^ no doubt seems special to you, as 
every one's sorrow does to the sufferer ; and 
there are thousands of such homes, and in 
every home sooner or later a sorrow, in every 
one a memory that comes with the twilight, 
and grows mighty in the dark, and yet over 
and above all, above mountain-top and cloud 
and storm, is the everlasting pity of the 
Master.'* I wish that you could look at 
this side of the picture as well as that 
other gloomy one to which your thoughts 
turn so often." 

'' It is easy tor you to preach resignation," 
she said, '^in the midst of sunshine and 

* W. C. Prime. 
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peace, with nothing earthly left to desire ; 
hut it is not so easy in the darkness, the 
weary shadows, and mysteries of which life 
is full. ' I know that you have told me and 
taught me to look for true hope and help in 
work. I have looked there and found all and 
more than all you promised ; but every now 
and then my trust fails me, and then I am 
very wicked, and say naughty things, even" 
she added with a smile, "to so old and true 
a friend as Harry Norton. But I shall be a 
great deal more gooder, as your little Fanny 
says, pently, when my gloomy fit is over.'' 

*^ Far better," he said, " to speak out 
plaroly, than to hide what is in the heart. 
I only wish I had any brighter, better, mes- 
sage for you, than the one I read just now 
from that little *Book on Angling.' An 
odd place, wasn't it, to look for consola- 
tion?" 

" All that the fisherman says," replied his 
companion, " and all that his expounder says, 
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is no doubt true enough, and I dare say that 
I have heard it all a hundred times before 
(don^t look angry, Mr. Norton), but the 
difficulty is to make it fit one's own case. 
But, at all events, you shall not hear one 
single word more of my miseries to-day." 

Edith Jervis was true to her promise ; and 
during lunch and for the couple of hours 
that followed she kept her visitor amused 
and fascinated by her lively wit, grace, and 
gaiety. The cloud seemed entirely flung off. 
She talked, played, and sang, as in the old 
brightest days, and it was in the midst of a 
sparkling song of Mozart's that Saunders, 
the ever discreet and most sedate of butlers^ 
came into the room to announce that a poor 
woman had come up from Dunter's Ford to 
say, "Her duty to Misses Jervis, and the 
little girl was ever so much better since the 
minister seen her this morning; and she 
thought Misses Jervis would like to 
know.'' 
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The message took both the listeners so 
entirely by surprise, that the song was not 
resumed, nor indeed was there any more 
singing, 

" Then, you did pray for that poor girl,'^ 
were her first words, as Saimders closed the 
door. 

"Yes," said Norton, "but that would 
have been equally true even if the woman 
had brought word that her child was 
dead." 

" Now," replied his companion, " it is you 
who are tempting me into an argument again, 
but I won't be tempted. Anyhow, you 
asked for life, and life seems to be given. 
80 let it be. If you are determined to walk 
back to Danbury, I will not keep you longer. 
Tour wife will I am sure be expecting you. 
Good-bye. She is too good to be kept 
waiting." 

"Far too good," said Norton, "far too 
good, and I have no doubt is watching for 
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Tier husband at this very moment, or gravely 
advising cook about dinner. Good-bye. I 
have my * Angler's Book' with me for a 
companion, and the five miles will soon be 
past. 

It was a golden summer evening, and a 
quiet sunset of silver grey and rosy yellow 
light began to fling its soft radiance over 
every hill, valley, and mead ; filling all nature 
with a flush of happiness and beauty, and 
touching all hearts with a sense of thankful- 
ness and repose. The walk therefore was 
to Norton one of uninterrupted pleasure ; he 
enjoyed his book now and then ; now and 
then he gave his own thoughts free course ; 
and then he called to mind with double satis- 
faction the old words, 

" 'Tis sweet to know there is an eye will mark 
Our coming, and look brighter when we come." 

When fairly within sight of Danbury 
gates, he paused for a moment, in the soft 
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twilight, to catch a glimpse it might be of 
some well-known figure, or for the echo of 
some well-known sound. But all seemed 
still. He knew that she was watching for 
him ; and went happily on. 
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OHAPTEE IV. 

WHAT NEXT? 

^* O that a man might know 
The end of this day's business ere it come." 

Julius Casar, 

The first person Norton met was Emma 
Jackson, who was hurrying across the open 
space in front of the College without a 
bonnet, mopping her eyes with her apron, 
and blubbering loudly. In her haste she 
ran full tilt against her master, and then 
burst into a louder fit of weeping than 
ever. 
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" Oh, sir ! oh, good Lord ! " she cried out, 
"please do forgive me. We're sure to find 
her; she can't be far oflf ; oh ! she can't." 

" What, in the name of wonder, do you 
mean?" he answered. " Who cannot be 
far oflP?" 

" Oh, sir ! Miss Fanny, sir. She was 
a-playing along with Nep, and they both 
went right oflf, and we can't find 'em 
nowhere." 

At this, Norton, now thoroughly amazed, 
rushed into the house to call his wife ; but 
after hurrying from room to room, and 
finding no trace of her, he rang the bell 
furiously, and before it could be answered, 
again, still more loudly. 

" Where is your mistress ? " he cried to 
the terrified servant, who at last appeared. 

" Misses is not come back yet, sir." 

" Come back from where ? " 

" She went to Dorminster this morning, 

sir, along with Mrs. Markham ; and we've 

g2 
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been expecting of her all the evening ; and 
<30ok says — " 

^^ Hang the cook ! " said her master, now 
more and more perplexed, '^ TeU me what 
is all this cock-and-bull story about Miss 
Fanny ? '' 

*^ They can't find her nowhere, sir; she 
went out along with nurse, and never come 
back ; and cook says a gipsy woman — " 

" Good heavens ! never came bach ! It is 
all a mystery to me. Where is that idiot 
Emma Jackson that I met just now ? " 

But to this query he waited for no answer, 
but rushed off wildly into the College hall ; 
and there, to his great delight, he found the 
captain, who had just come in from the 
grounds. 

^' For God's sake, Barclay ! " he said, 
'^ tell me what all this means ? Everybody 
seems crazy here among the women ; and 
my wife is away, it seems, at Dorminster." 

Then, in broken words, the old man told 
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him all the facts of the case as far as he 
knew them. 

" I know," he added, " that she was 
nnder the nurse's care at the time ; but the 
darling was in my charge, Mr. Norton ; and 
her mother's last words to me were, * I 
leave her in your hands, Captain Barclay/ 
I am the guilty person." 

At this, Norton himself was aghast, and 
knew not what to say or to do next. 

" Have you searched everywhere ? " 

" Everywhere. I have been through the 
field, and down the lane, and in every hole 
and comer of the gardens a dozen times 
since we missed her, an hour ago." 

" But she must be close by somewhere," 
cried Norton. " The nearest water is a mile 
o£E^ and the earth cannot have swallowed 
her up, . and Nep with her. And as to 
being carried off, the dog would have 
fought far her against all the gipsy women 
in creatioxL But here I am wasting time 
when every moment is precious." 
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Seizing his hat and stick, away he hniried 
once more, scarcely knowing where he was 
going or what he was doing. His first visit 
was to the winter-garden near the meadow ; 
and this he searched from end to end, but 
utterly in vain, and only pausing in his 
search for one minute when he heard a 
sudden rustling among the bushes — a rustle 
that was explained the next moment by 
' Snap,' his terrier dog, who rushed out in 
a great state of excitement, and danced 
round his master in a whirlwind of short 
barks. 

^* Good dog, Snap ! heigh, forward ! good 
dog ! " 

In a trice they were in the meadow, 
quickly traversing the narrow path to the 
opposite stile, and there, as so many others 
had done, coming to a full stop. It was 
clear, at a glance, that the child could never 
have crossed that without help from some 
other person. Unless, therefore, she had 
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been carried oflf — as that crazy cook sug- 
gested — ^his darling must be somewhere in 
the field of long waving grass. 

The sun was now setting, but there was 
«till abundance of light to see over every 
part of the field ; and the only plan, hope- 
less as it seemed, was to traverse every foot 
of it, step by step. And this was a plan of 
proceeding which exactly suited Snap's idea 
of the matter. He clearly thought that 
Bome stray rabbit was to be hunted out, and 
set off in an ecstasy of delight, dodging in 
and out among the waving grass and every 
olump of tall weed, whining and barking for 
very joy. 

Norton had reached the middle of the 
field, when all at once, from the hedge close 
by the stile, came Nep's mighty, well-known 
bark; and in another moment the whole 
mystery was explained. 

In a quiet comer of the field, under the 
shade of a stunted oak-tree, there lay his 
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darling Fanny, curled up by the side of her 
futhful attendant, and still fast asleep. Sh& 
had wandered about by the hedgerow until 
tired out, and then laid herself down ta 
sleep. There she had been for the last two- 
hours, and there Nep had mounted guard. 

In less than ten minutes she was safe and 
sound in Danbury, prattling to her father of 
the whole adventure, and not a little puzzled 
at nurse's smothered sobs and the captain's- 
extraordinaxy shouts of delight. The whole 
place was in a fever of joyful excitement ; 
and the supper provided for the two doga 
that night by Joe Simmons did not figure 
in the College books. It was simply cold 
roast beef and unlimited milk. 

As for Norton, he was too happy to say 
much or to do anything, in fact, after he had 
seen his child safe in her little cot, but pace 
up and down the hall and shake Barclay by 
the hand. 

Then another hour was spent in fruitless 
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conjecture as to the cause of his wife's non- 
appearance, and what possible accident 
could have detained them in Dorminster. 

Eight o'clock came ; the dinner was sent 
away untouched ; and the two men held 
another council of war as to what was to be 
done. 

But in the midst of this the sound of 
carriage-wheels was heard, and both hurried 
off to the hall-door. 

There was the well-known pony-carriage 
and there sat Mrs. Markham and the ser- 
yant, as usual; but the back seat waa 
empty. 

"Take the reins, John," said the lady. 
" I will go in and speak to Mr. Norton." 

The Curate handed her from the carriage,, 
and in silent amazement walked with her 
into his study. 

" I shall be glad," she added, " if Captain 
Barclay will come with us." 

When they were alone, and the door waa 
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shut, she turned to Norton, and said very 
gravely, 

" Mr. Norton, I have such a strange 
story to teU you that I scarcely know how 
to begin it.'^ 

"Pardon me," he said, "for one moment 
if I first ask, in the name of all that is won- 
derful, where i6 my wife ? " ^ 

" That," she said, " id precisely what I 
cannot tell you. I am amaied and mystified 
as you are. t have nqt seen her since noon 
to-day, and all I can tell you is simply this. 
I called for her here soon after you had 
started for Saltram, and drove her into Dor- 
minster on a shopping expedition^ I had 
to oMer some carpets at Duncan's ; and she 
had a commission to execute for you, she 
said, at Burnett's — the two shops being, as 
you know, but a few hundred yards apart. 
Duncan's people were very slow in getting 
out what I wanted, and then Mary turned 
to me and said, ^Mrs. Markham, I am 
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anxious to get back to Danbury as early as 
possible ; I will therefore go on to Burnett's 
for my husband's books, and come back to 
you here. That will save time.' In ten 
minutes my work was done among the 
carpets, and I began to wonder what had 
become of my friend. The ten soon grew 
to twenty minutes, and then I drove round 
to Burnett's shop. To my amazement, she 
was not there." 

" Good heavens ! " said Norton, " there 
must have been some accident." 

" What accident could there have been 
unknown to Burnett's people? She had 
been in the shop, they said, but a few 
minutes. The shopman had offered to send 
the books for th^ lady to Mrs. Markham's 
carriage ; but she had replied that the parcel 
was a light one, and easily carried as far as 
Duncan's. The shopman had then attended 
her to the door, and seen her walk away in 
the direction of the carriage. That was all 
he could say." 
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"And have you heard nothing of her 
since?" 

"Nothing whatever; nor could we 
discover a sign or trace of her beyond the 
bookseller's shop. I drove at once to my- 
husband at the foundry, and told him the 
-^hole story. He has made every possible 
inquiry himself in all directions, but can 
learn nothing but what I have told you. I 
waited as long as I dared in Dormini^ter, and 
then drove on to tell you of the' mystery; 
for mystery I must c^ll it. Mr. Markham 
is still there, on the chance of having some 
tidings to tell you on his way home an hour 
or two later.^' 

Such was the extraordinary story which 
the pony-carriage brought to Danbury ; and 
in reply to it, what could Norton say, but 
that it was an incomprehensible mystery ? 

Mary, so said her Mend, in reply to his 
questions, had been in her usual good spirits ; 
was dressed as usual ; and altogether exactly 
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what she always was. There was no excite- 
ment of manner or speech of the slightest 
kind ; no indication of anything strange or 
peculiar having happened, or being likely to 
happen. She was merely going to Burnett's 
for some books for her husband, which she 
got, paid for, and carried away ! That was 
the whole story. 

What then was to be done ? 

Mrs. Markham soon left them, anxious to 
get back to ^ The Court ' lest her own unusual 
absence should excite alarm there. 

" I can be of no use to you, Mr. Norton ; I 
only wish I could," she said cheerfully, " so 
you are better without me. But my husband 
will soon be here now, and he no doubt will 
either bring back the truant, or some tidings 
concerning her. So good-bye for the 
present." 

Then the two men were left to their own 
devices; and to discuss in every possible 
aspect, as they did, the extraordinary tidings. 
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About an hour later came Mr. Markham 
himself; but he, to Norton's infinite dis- 
appointment and surprise, brought no 
addition wJiatever to his wife's narrative. 

He was as much mystified as the rest of 
the party ; but after «ome little talk he, too, 
took his departure, and once more the Curate 
and his Mend were left to decide on what 
should be next done. 

" And here the captain's plain common 
sense was of real service in preventing 
Norton from at once setting out for Dor- 
minster. 

'^ You cannot possibly get there," he said, 
" until nearly midnight ; the inns will be all 
shut up, the shops closed, and nobody to be 
found at the railway station but some sleepy 
porter who will know nothing, and be too 
stupid to say so. Turn in, Mr. Norton, 
turn in at once, and get a good spell of sleep. 
You have had a long, harassing day of it, 
and without sleep will be fit for nothing to- 
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morrow. Wherever Mrs. Norton may be, 
or whatever accident may have detained her, 
you can do nothing to-night ; and, for all we 
know, she may be here safe and sound before 
daylight." 

This, though rather against his will, con- 
vinced Norton ; and he at last went off to his 
own room, still in a state of startled bewilder- 
ment such as he had never before experi- 
enced. 

Full of anxious thought, for some time he 
lay tossing from side to side in wretched, 
dreamy wakefulness, but at last sleep came, 
and for an hour or two his troubles were 
forgotten. 

It was broad daylight when he awoke, 
and then with fresh feelings of amazement 
he once more woke to a sense of his loss, 
and found no tidings had arrived from Dor- 
minster, or any other quarter. But his 
plan of action was now plain enough. 
Breakfi^ was hurried over ; the dog-cart 
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ordered, and the captain and Norton set out 
inth all speed for the oity^ there to endeavour 
to nnrayel the mystery in person. Of that 
long, weary, day there is no need here to do 
more than note the one bariB &ct, that it 
bore no fruit whatever^ The two men 
Bpared no exertion and no expanse. But 
4l11 inquiries at the shops, of the police^ at 
the coach offices, and the railway station, of 
guards, porters, clerks, and waiters, were 
^alike utterly and entirely useless. STo such 
person as the lady described had been seen ; 
or if seen, she had not been noticed. 

After a short visit, therefore, to Oreslcgr 
who was simply amazed to hear of his Mend's 
misfortune, there was nothing for it but to 
4rive back again to Danbury, and there 
once more wait for what might happen. All 
that kindly affection and respect could 
suggest, was readily and kindly done by the 
old captain, and by all the inmates of Dan- 
bury, to solace, and aid, the Curate at such a 
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time, but no consolation, no friendly services, 
could even touch the one hard and inexpli- 
cable fact, that his darling had suddenly- 
vanished and his home become desolate. 

Not that he could at first realize his loss. 
On the contrary, for many a long, weary 
day, and still longer and weariej night, he 
found himself suddenly starting at the 
slightest chance noise or sound that suddenly 
fell on his ear, as if it betokened her sudden 
arrival. Many and many a time he woke 
from broken sleep, or some fantastic dream 
of matters wholly strange to the one thought 
that always haunted him by day, and fancied 
for a moment that she was with him as 
usual, and that her disappearance was 
altogether itself a mere idle dream. But 
the days grew to weeks, the weeks to 
months, the months to years ; and no tidings 
came to Danbury of Mary Norton. 

It was hard to believe, but impossible to 
4oubt. There od her own little table lay 
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the piece of work at which she was busy on 
that last fatal morning ; there lay the open 
Review which contained Norton's article ; 
close to it were little Fanny's half-finished 
socks ; the well-known work-basket, the old, 
battered, paper-knife which she had brought 
from Tregartha. 

All these things for a long time were 
suffered to remain just as she left them ; but 
at last Norton grew weary of seeing day by 
day the same silent mementoes of his loss, 
and put them all carefully away in utter 
hopelessness of her return. 

The only person in Danbury who yet 
seemed to cling to a 'belief of her coming 
back was little Fanny. 

It was not often now that she spoke of her 
mother, but when she did so it was always 
as if they had but just parted. She had 
grown to be Norton's constant companion 
in the house and during many a little 
ramble in the neighbourhood ; but whether 
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indoors or out, a source of unfailing comfort 
to him. That she was now, if possible, 
dearer to him than ever, was only natural ; 
and every month that passed made her also 
more engaging. In her mother's promise she 
still had the most unbroken faith : though 
utterly at a loss to account for her absence. 

"She said, you know papa, that she 
would come back, when the pony-carriage 
drove her away with Mrs. Markham's man, 
and so^he will come some day soon, don't 
you think so ? '^ 

" I wish I could think so, Fanny, and try- 
very hard sometimes to believe it, as I used 
to' do two years ago. But now I am afraid 
she never will come." 

" Then, she must be gone somewhere, or 
somebody must be keeping her, and that's 
wicked of them. But let me be your little 
wife ? You said I should be ever so long 
ago, and I'll take care of you till she does 
come, won't I ? " 

H 2 
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" Yes, my pet, you shall be my little wifie, 
and daughter, too, and never go away ? " 

*f Oh ! never, papa,' never, never, never, 
of course ; me and mv dolls, we will alwavs 
»., .t raabo^, aid ,h^ ,ou 'go !«;» 
your study I will be so quiet as a little 
mowse, aid sit in my chair while you write, 
won't I till mamma comes ? " 

And so, as the days went by, tht^re grew 
up between &ther and daughter a sort of 
tender* companionship and eiidearing inti- 
macy, as joyous and true as it was quiet and 
unpretending. He taught her to read, and 
in some degree to write, and then found 
that she was always agog to *^be domg 
lessons." Her thirst for knowledge on 
every conceivable topic that chanced to fall 
in her way was insg^tiable ; her questionings 
were incessant ; and both he and the captain 
had as much as they could do in furnishing 
what she considered to be satisfastory 
answers; Emma Jackson's powers having 
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long ago been taxed to the very utmost, and 
found hopelessly wanting. And for Norton 
himself nothing could have been more 
fortunate. The child's constant attendance 
on him ; her artless, winning talk ; her prattle 
about her dolls, Nep, the captain's telescope, 
the flowers, the wind, or the sunshine, and 
a hundred other such trifles took him com- 
pletely out of himself, and for a time carried 
him into a little world of which she was the 
unfading light, where all was sunshine and 
pleasure — a true fairy-land. 

One other great resource was his friend- 
ship with Gresley, a visit or letter from 
whom was always welcome, and, however 
brief, always productive of good. One 
letter that reached Danbury about this time 
will help to tell this dreary chapter in 
Norton's life. Thus he wrote : 

" My dear old friend, 

^^It seems an age since I last shook 
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you by the hand, and in these dark days of 
fogy drizzle, sleet, and rain it seems only too 
likely that we shall not meet again for the 
present. Are you disposed to be bored widi 
a long, rambling letter de omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis? At all events I am in- 
clined to write, and shall suppose you not 
unwiUing to be victimized, 

*^I am just iif the humour for idle scrib- 
bling after hard work yesterday, the day 
before, and the' one before that, and work, 
too, that I could no^ escape. You re- 
member Benbow, our national schoolmaster ? 
Well, in an unlucky hour he tripped over a 
bit of orange-peel, fell, and broke his leg, 
without, as I told him, giving me any notice 
of what he was going to do, or putting olBf 
such grave lapses until the Christmas 
holidays, only a week further on, as he 
might easily have done. He really thought 
I was in earnest at first when I told him 
this, and began to assure me that he really 
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lad not done it intentionally. However, at 
a moment's notice I could get no substitute, 
•and so my son Willy and I had to set 
i» work ourselves among 80 or 90 young 
imps who, however overawed for the first 
hour by their rector's sudden appearance, 
soon found out that we were not at all up 
to our work, and laid their plans accord- 
ingly. With the reading and writing we 
^ot on pretty well, but it was in the cursed 
science of arithmetic that these villains 
floored me. They brought me up sums in 
some diabolic puzzle called ^' the double rule 
of three,' invented, I believe, by that 
deluded impostor the Bishop of Zulu, of 
^hich I could make neither head nor tail. 
Pancy being asked this delicious problem : 
^ If 14 men 5 feet 10 inches high take 
3^ days (working 8 hours per diem) to dig 
a trench 15 feet long 7J wide and 21 deep, 
liow long will it take 11 men 6 feet high 
iuid 4 boys (2 boys = a man) at 7 hours per 
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diem to dig another tr^QcIi 17 feet loDig^ 

* 

8^ -wide and 13 in depth ? ' 

"After working, or pretending to work^ 
at {Ms for half an honr, pight of these eralky 
rogues came up to me with dght apBwei^^ 

•r 

^ worked out/ the villains said, all different- 
from each other, and all utterly unlike the^ 
printed answer in the ^ Zulu' manual. 

^^ ^ Please, teacher, said one young scoun- 
drel, will you do it on the black board ? ' 

^^ To their intense delight I declined to* 
expose my ignorance on the proffered board, 
and as, luckily for me, it was nearly 4 p«m.^ 

* 

I broke up school and escaped to my 
own house, humbled to the dust with a 
sense of my own profound ignorance. N(m 
I understand how it is that so many of 
the inmates of Bedlam were once school- 
masters. Once involved in the meshes of 
such detestable problems as that iniquitous 
rule, what man's reason would be safe for a 
week? 
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" The next day we got on better. Willy- 
kept his division in the safe domain of pot- 
hooks and hangers, the rector kept to reading 
aloud, and avenged himself on the eight 
conspirators by dodging them in the multi- 
plication-table. Up to that point I am safe. 

" On the following day there was a Con- 
firmation, so that I gave a whole holiday 
with a safe conscience. Talking of Confir- 
mations reminds me of bishops in general^ 
and of Eobert of Dorminster in particular* 
^ By Jove ! ' as you used to say, Norton, in 
the hot days of your youth, what a brain 
that man has ! How he captivates, wins, 
cuts to pieces or annihilates right and left of 
him, just as he pleases, bowling over an 
archbishop,' or talking soft * sawder' to a 
rector's wife ! On the Confirmation day, ta 
my utter amazement and my wife's con- 
sternation, what does he but calmly invite 
himself to my house to dinner. I saw him 
in the vestry for two minutes before the 
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service. ^Mr. Gresley/ said a soft voice, 

*wiU you give your bishop a morsel of 

limcli when the service is over, before he 

^oes on to the consecration at Trebarton ? ' 

I had barely time to send a hasty scrap of 

paper to .the rectory ; but everything went 

well, and his lordship ate royally of roasted 

chicken and celery sauce (which he vowed 

that he had never before tasted), praised the 

wine, and went into ecstasies over a certam 

dainty little pudding made by my wife's 

own hands* 

** ^ My dear Mrs. Gresley, this is the most 
delicious puddmg I have eaten for years, 
the flavour is really exquisite; may I ask 
what that flavour is? Mrs. Burton (his 
own wife) will be charmed to have it at the 
palace if you can spare so choice a receipt.' 

^' My dear Norton, the rare and exquisite 
flavour was nothing in the world but lemon- 
peel. 

" Then his lordship turns to your humble 
servant as he takes leave with, 
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" ^Mr. Gresley, with such a wife, such 
hooks (we dined in the library), and such a 
<50ok you are to be envied.' 

"The fiery prelate was all silk, urbanity, 
^nd gentleness. I only wish that Grits, the 
Sadical greengrocer, had been here to see it. 
Do you remember Grits ? He was one of 
your parishioners, he tells me, and still lives 
in Friar's Lane, and still raves rabidly 
against the episcopal bench. ' Sweat down 
your fat bishops I ' he said to me the other 
day. * What are they doing for their money, 
except playing at lords and ladies in 
London, driving about in their grand 
carriages, and dining with swells ? What 
do you come to me for church-rates for ? 
while he bags his £5000 a year for doing 
nothing, completely gorged with riches and 
luxury, while here I am a striving and 
toiling and wearing my soul out to find 
bread for my wife and children ? What 
good is a bishop to me ? He never comes 
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nigh Friar's Lane, does he? No, and 
never will.' 

"And then Grits marches triumphantly 
back into his shop, that little, narrow, dark, 
dirty den of a place. Do remember the 
picture of it in Speculum EpiscopL 

'- With its lumps of sleepy pale butter in 
half-pounds on a cracked dish, inferior tallow 
dips, next door to inferior lard, inferior 
raisins and gritty currants, inferior rice, 
inferior treacle, rancid bacon, and pickled 
herrings; and over and above all these 
villainous commodities that ^ancient and 
fish-like smell,' the essence of fusty stale- 
' ness that fills the whole shop, and pervades 
old Grits from his grizzly wig down to his 
shoe-strings. 

•" By the bye, the bishop inquired specially 
for you. He knew the whole story of your 
loss, and that you write in the B. Eeview ; 
named several of your articles, especially 
the last on shipwrecks, and spoke of you as 
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* a young and bold thinker, of value to the 
diocese.' Think of that, Mr. Eeviewer, 
when you talk of being worn out and your 
own life shipwrecked. Stick to the helm, 
man, and you may bring the ship into 
harbour yet. Heaven knows where Eobert 
of Dorminster gets his information, but he 
seems to know everything about everybody 
in his diocese, and clearly has his eye upon 
you. You may yet live to perform ' archi- 
-diaconal functions,' and dawn upon me some 
day in the full splendour of gaiters, an 
incipient apron, and a shovel hat. 

" Meanwhile, old friend, don't fancy for 
a moment that I forget the shadow that 
rests upon your life at Danbury, or that 
I think lightly of it. I cannot write what 
are called comforting letters, or you would 
have had one long ago. I don't think 
that we are any the better for having 
our troubles buttered. You have had a 
fiharp touch of trial. It is a hard thing to 
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lose such a Mend and companion as you 
have lost, but it is a possession 6» oei to 
have such a wife to lose. 

^^ No doubt, as you say, you find it diffi* 
cult to preach resignation to. yourself ; who 
that ever tried it found it easy ? It is an 
audience a parson so seldom gets. Of 

i 

course, it's easy enough to preach resigna- 
tion to other people; we know to a T the 
yery texts and exhortations that suit them, 
.but one's own troubles are mi generis. 
People talk of 'golden weddings;' yours 
was golden from the very first day, no won- 
der that you feel the depth of the shade. 
But such love as yours for Mary Hastings 
is Once and for Ever ; it is only right, 
natural, and good for you to feel her loss as 
you do, but don't forget what is left to you 
when you talk of desolation. You have all 
round you still the memory of a bright, 
pure, unchanging love, in your Tiouse and 
in your heart, and that little treasure of a 
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maiden to love and to Kve for, who wins 
everybody she comes near; live and work 
for her, my friend. You say that you have 
tried this and tried that to escape from your 
trouble, — ^idleness, change of scene, and 
what not? Let it ^bide,' as we Cornish 
folks say ; why should you get rid of it ? 
Don't try anything ; quack medicines like 
these are no good ; above all, idleness is of 
no use. Capua will not prepare you for 
anything like real fighting ; and fighting 
man must have, in some shape or other, if 
he is ever to be worth his salt. ^ What,^ 
says dear old Tom Brown, ^ would life 
be without fighting? Enemies to be 
knocked on the head, pulled up by the 
roots, in himself, or out of himself, who 
won't let him live his life in peace till he 
has thrashed them.' 

"Talking of pulling up by the roots 
reminds me of my garden here in the smoke 
of Babylon. Weeds thrive admirably, and 
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grow to perfection ; my little flower-bed, 
Tinder the lee of tfie wall, where we smoked 
our pipes, still abides, but I don^t under- 
stand, and cannot cultivate it. I have 
bought a spade, and am not ashamed to dig, 
but I dig to no purpose, except. to incom- 
mode the worms, who seem to have no ob- 
jection to being buried alive. My next 
door neighbour keeps rabbits ; his garden 
adjoins mine, his rabbits nibble away all 
my young cabbages, — nothing left but 
stalks ; last year a vagrant pig broke in and 
gobbled up all my peas. My landed pro- 
perty is neyer safe. 

"From all such troubles, most excellent 
of curates, you are free. Come and see for 
yourself the scene of their depredations, and 
of my agricultural labours. Above all, 
come soon, the spectacle will do you good. 
Your winsome Fanny shall make love to my 
five boys, or any one of the five she likes 
best, — soothe the rector's wife with her 
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charming prattle into forgetfiilness of her 
household cares, while you and I, old 
Mend, smoke the pipe of peace when the 
winter days grow dim, or after a cosy sup- 
per, when Hhe sweets of the night come in.' 
You shall taste of the pudding that capti- 
vated a bishop, and while the fire crackles 
cheerily, we will talk over old days and 
doings. God bless you and yours, as well 
as me and mine. 

" T. G." 



The visit was duly paid, and thoroughly 
enjoyed. With no small pleasure Norton 
found himself once more ii the scene of his 
old labours, and saw more than one face 
grow bright at his appearance among the 
workmen from the foundry, at church, and 
in the schools. It did him good to be 
taken out of the quiet smoothness of his life 
at Danbury, and brought face to face once 
more with the cares, toils, and anxieties of 
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a great parish, aad to see how brayely and 
cheerfdlly his old Mend the Eector set about 
meeting them. 

" After all," said Greslev, " if one wants 
to see life, and know something of its inner 
^working, — ^its deepest lights and shadows, 
fiercest pleasures and follies, all that makes 
the battle worth fighting, — there is no place 
like a great city. * Hoc est mvere 6isJ 
Come, Norton, let ns go and call on old 
Grits ; I feel within me a spirit of pugna- 
city, a desire to mingle in the fray, and to 
rejoice over mine enemy." 

And so away they went to Friar's Lane. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

A STRANQE MESSAGE. 

"^ Death lies on her like an untimely frosty 
Upon the sweetest flower of the field." 

Someo and Juliet 

The curtams were drawn in Norton's study 
at Danbury, the fire burned cheerily on the 
hearth, in front of which lay Neptune, the 
black Newfoundland, now a greater favourite 
than ever, and Fanny's constant attend- 
ant; close at hand, in her own special 
chair, sat the little maiden busily arranging 
a doll's house, and now and then talking in 
whispers to the dog and the youngest doll. 

i2 
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But at last she turned to her father, who 
was writing at a side-table, 

"Papa dear, shall you have a dinner- 
party, not Hence,' you know, but real?''' 
Barky says you don't never have dinner- 
parties now." 

" Does he, my chick ? when shall we have 
one ? " 

"Now, to-morrow, — soon." 

" And who shall come, Fanny ? " 

" Me and you, and dollies and Nep and 
Barky, and you and me." 

" Anybody else ? " 

" Mr. Gesley, and Master Gesley, and his 
Kttle dog." 

"Very well, Fanny, I will ask them all 
to come, and if you are good, you shall 
come down to dessert." 

" All that little puss's own invention," 
said the captain, when Norton told him of 
the conversation the next day. "It's as 
good as the ' Arabian Nights ' to hear her 
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talk. She's always giving dinner-parties to 
me and Nep, though he generally gets the 
lion's share of the biscuit.'' 

"But this time," said Norton, "we will do 
it in earnest, if you and the Gresleys can come, 
and it shall be Fanny's first dinner-party." 

He wrote at once to the Eector of St. 
Jerome's, — ^to his old friends, Edith Jervis, 
and Lucy Markham, all of whom gladly 
accepted his invitation. 

"My dear," said Gresley to his wife, 
^^ Norton is coming out of his shell at last, 
and going to give a dinner-party of six, he 
«ays, — all old friends. Write and say we 
shall be charmed to come, and bring Tom 
with us as Fanny's sweetheart." 

Joe Simmons having been duly consulted, 
declared that the intended banquet was not 
only possible, but the easiest thing in the 
world, and went off in a state of triumph to 
the cook. In fact, the whole place woke 
up at the good news, and Fanny wandered 
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about from pillar to post prattling of the 
coming feast, the guests, the dishes, the 
wine, with endless satisfaction to herself 
and Nep. 

In due time the day arrived, a bright^ 
cold winter's day, with a sharp wind and 
flying clouds. During the morning there 
had been a slight fall of fine snow, which 
lay glittering on the fallen leaves like dia- 
mond dust as it melted in the sun ; towards 
evening the sky cleared, the stars came out 
in sparkling beauty, a sharp frost set in, 
and the great fire of beech-wood burned 
cheerily, as Simmons once more set out the 
table with shining glass and silver. 

It was the very night for a cosy dinner- 
party. The guests all arrived in good time, 
and with noble appetites after their drive 
through the keen air. Nothing could have 
gone off better ; there was plenty of merry, 
happy talk, — good wine to crown the feast, 
six congenial friends to enjoy it, and a 
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charming little chatterbox of a maiden and 
her sweetheart, to keep the ball rolling 
when their elders had reached that state of 
serene comfort which follows a well-ordered 
repast. 

Chairs were drawn cosily round the fire, 
fresh logs piled up, the ladies were im- 
plored not to withdraw the light of their 
presence for a while, and Master Tom and 
his playmate were at high jinks. Norton 
seemed thoroughly himself, and Gresley, in 
his best vein, kept the whole circle alive 
and amused with an endless store of light 
and witty trifles, which he seemed to have 
always at command. 

Thus happily the evening wore away, 
and all too swiftly came the time for parting. 

After many hearty farewells, all the 
guests had departed but Gresley and his 
wife, when Simmons coming in to announce 
their carriage, brought in a letter for his 
master, which he said had been just brought 
by a man on horseback from Dorminster. 
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" From Dorminster, Simmons ? " 

** Yes, sir, and the man is waiting for an 
answer.'^ 

"All right, Simmons, you may go." 

Then, turning to Gresley, he said, " Par- 
don me for one minute, and I will give you 
a good cigar when I have read this missive." 

Having read it twice, he handed it to his 
friend. 

"You are good at riddles, Gfresley, tell 
me what in the name of wonder this means. 
Read it aloud, that we may have the benefit 
of your wife's opinion. I know neither the 
writer nor the. place he writes from." 

Thus ran the note in a few hurried 
lines : — 

" St, Mar gar ef 8^ Dorminster. 

" Dear Sir, 

"For some days past one of Hhe 
Sisters ' has been lying in a state of dan- 
gerous exhaustion, arising from fever caught 
while nursing some sick children, and now 
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implores me to send for you, having that to 
say which is for your ear only. As in all 
prohability her time on earth is short, I ask 
you to come at once, if you accede to Sister 
Margaret's request. 

"Frank Moepeth." 

" All I know about the matter," replied 
<3fresley, " is this. St. Margaret's Home is 
one of the new-fangled sisterhoods who 
•devote themselves to nursing, and Frank 
Morpeth is the father-confessor. He is 
rather a pig-headed sort of fellow, and 
belongs to the ultra school, who scrape off 
^very vestige of hair from their faces, and 
go in for all the black-letter saints' days, 
incense, the tonsure, and tunicles ; keep 
their eyes fixed on the pavement as they 
walk, and talk in a whisper. He got into 
iot water with Eobert of Dorminster the 
other day, and had to eat humble pie ; but 
when the fever broke out among the Irish 
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in St. Margaret's parish the Sisters were 
beyond all praise, going into dens and 
courts where no paid nurse would put her 
foot." 

" But who is this Frank Morpeth ? " 

" Edith Jervis should be here to answer 
you," replied Gresley, "as he is neither 
more nor less than the perpetual Curate of 
Saltram ; you micst have heard of him there, 
surely, — ^a long, thin, pale-faced fellow, 
with a face like the edge of a knife, looking 
as if he fasted more than ^ twice in a week,' 
and—" 

" My dear Thomas," said his wife, "how 
you parsons do hate one another if you 
happen to diflfer in matters of practice; I 
won't have another word said against Frank 
Morpeth." 

" Oh ! " said Norton, " I recollect the 
man now, they call him the Bishop of Salt- 
ram. But what is to be done with this- 
note from his lordship ? " 
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"Well," replied Gresley, "waiving the big- 
wiggy tone of the mandate as a part of the 
man which he cannot help adopting, I think 
you must go. The poor woman may really 
have something to say to you specially, or 
Mr. Frank Morpeth would have got hold of 
it by virtue of his office. Possibly, she may 
be one of your old parishioners. What says 
Mrs. Gresley ? " 

"Mrs. Gresley says that the Curate of 
Danbury can have a seat in our carriage, 
and a bed at St. Jerome's. 

" Agreed,'' replied Norton, " I will but 
say good-night to Fanny, and a word to the 
messenger, and then be ready to start." 

"Tell Mr. Morpeth," he said to the man, 
"that I will be at St. Margaret's as soon as 
a pair of horses can take me." 

In another moment the sharp ringing trot 
of the horseman was heard along the frosty 
road ; and not far behind it the steady roll 
of the Eector's fly, for which he had ordered 
a pair of horses, " as it looked like snow." 
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It was not far from midnight when Nor- 
ton, having parted from his friends, rang the 
"bell at the gate of St. Margaret's Home. 

The father-confessor was waiting to re- 
ceive him in a small, dingy, room named the 
oratory, and the cordiality of the meeting 
was not enhanced by the tone of Morpeth's 
first words, though accompanied by an oily 
shake of the hand. 

" You have received my note, then ? " 

" Yes," said Norton, " otherwise I should 
not be here. I started at once, and hope 
that I am not too late." 

" Sister Margaret has rallied since I wrote, 
and is anxiously waiting for you. It would 
have been better perhaps had she confided 
in me, as the priest of the sisterhood to whom 
they should naturally have recourse in their 
last confession, but as she specially named 
you, I waive the right in this case, at the 
request of a dying woman." 

There was still a tone of coldness and 
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stdf&iess in Morpeth's words which jarred on 
his hearer, and made him answer somewhat 
brusquely. 

" The confidence placed in me, Mr. Mor- 
peth, is none of my seeking ; I know nothing 
of your usual plans of proceeding here ; no- 
thing of this poor woman who asks for me^ 
or of what she has to say. Nor is there 
I think any need to talk of rights in the 
case, as I come at your own request. But 
as it is now midnight, and her time may be 
short, had I not better see the sick woman 
at once ? '' 

" Only a word more, then, and I will show 
you the way. Whatever Sister Margaret 
may have to say, you will of course receive 
as a priest, strictly under the seal of con- 
fession." 

" I am not in the habit," replied Norton, 
" of receiving the dying words of any one 
as other than sacred ; whether these are to 
be what you call under the seal' of confession 
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must depend upon her own wish. It is she 
who seeks me, not I her; I must see her 
alone, and then act for the best." 

** Alone ? " said MoiT)eth ; " surely there 
can be no reason why I should not be pre- 
sent?" 

"Every reason," replied Norton, "even 
by your own showing. How am I to take 
her confession as sacred, if a third person 
be present? But, again I say, we are 
wasting time. Either I am wanted here, or 
I am not. If I am not wanted, say so 
plainly, and I will go ; if I am, take me at 
once to the sick woman. I decline all fur- 
ther discussion whatever." 

There was a look of determination about 
Norton's face as he spoke, which convinced 
Mr. Morpeth that all further parleying was 
useless ; he therefore led the way at once to 
the infirmary. 

It was a large, lofty, room, scantily fur- 
nished, and dimly lighted by a smi^ll lamp 
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wMch hung from a bracket near the fire- 
place ; and in the furthest comer, away from 
the light, were two small beds, on one of 
which lay Sister Margaret. 

When Norton entered the room, one of 
the Sisters who had been waiting on the sick 
woman, rose from her place and came for- 
ward to meet him. 

" For the last half hour,' ' she said, " Sister 
Margaret has been wandering a little, but 
she will be herself again presently, and then 
ask for you no doubt. If I am wanted, be 
good enough to touch that bell. I am close 
at hand, and shall hear you. The cordial is 
in that glass if she needs it." 

In another moment Norton found himself 
alone with the dying woman. 

For a few minutes he walked softly to 
and fro in front of the fire, waiting for some 
sign of consciousness from the poor creature 
who had summoned him. But no such sign 
came. 
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Then he stepped stealthily up to the bed- 
side. All he could see was that the patient 
lay back, as if utterly exhausted and asleep ;. 

the face pale and haggard, and pitted with 

*~ 

small-pox ; the hair cut short, and the hands, 
beautifully small and white, clenched firmly 
on the outside of the coverlet. 

It was a face of silent, patient, suffering. 
But, as he looked on it, she suddenly woke 
up from her trance, as the sick often do 
under the gaze of the Uving. 

The eyes of the sick woman slowly opened,, 
and a weary, faint, voice, said, 

" Is he come ? " 

'^ He is," said Norton, " and waiting and 
hoping to help you. What can he do for 
Sister Margaret ? " 

" Are we alone ? " was the faint whisper. 

^^ Quite ; your nurse is within call if you 
want her, but we are alone, and you can 
speak freely." 

"Give me, then, some of the cordial^ 
already poured out." 
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Norton gave it to her, and she lay back 
on the pillow as if lost in sleep. Then, 
suddenly, she opened her eyes again, and 
said in a clear, soft, voice, 

"Is it you, Harry?'' 

" God in Heaven ! " cried Norton, in utter 
amazement, "who are you, what do you 
mean?'' 

"My darling," was all that the voice 
could utter in reply, as she fell back again 
exhausted. 

But in another moment he had his arm 
round her, and raising her up towards the 
light, cried again in further amaze, " Speak 
again, if but once, that I may be sure that 
I am not going mad. For God's sake speak !" 

" Harry ! Harry ! " was all that she could 
answer. 

But this one word, spoken as only one 
voice on earth could speak it, was enough 
and more than enough to thrill through his 
whole being. It was her voice, his own 

VOL. m. K 
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darling wife's, come back as if once more from 
the dead. And yet he could hardly believe 
the evidence of his own senses. The auburn 
bair all ruthlesslv gone : the smooth cheeks 
haggard, pale, and deeply scarred ; the sun- 
shine of the loving face blotted out, and the 
eyes sparkling with fever, like coals of living 
fire ! the voice of music frail, broken, dying. 
God Almighty ! was nothing to be done ? 
IVas it after all a horrible dream? No 
dream, but a still more horrible reality. 

^* My own darling," he whispered at last, 
"Harry Norton is here, his arm is round 
you, he only lives to serve you, and to bless 
-God for bringing him here to-night. Mary, 
my own Mary, what can I do for you, only 
speak, only tell me ? " 

"Kiss me, my husband, kiss me," she 
said, " and ask God to spare me long enough 
to say what I have to say, I have much to 
tell, my own dearest, and the time is short. 
But the very sight of you, and the touch of 
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your lips has brought me new life. He will 
«pare me long enough to tell you all." 

" Spare you ? " cried Norton, as she kissed 
him once again, " you shall live, and come 
back to Danbury again. God is too great, 
too good, to take you away from me." 

"Hush," she said, "my own dear hus- 
band, hush ; tell me but one thing, is my 
-darling Fanny well ? " 

"Yes, yes," he answered, "well and 
happy, and would go mad for joy if she but 
thought of seeing you. Oh ! Mary, my wife, 
my life, my darling, is it, can it be true ? 
Am I here with you in very deed ? Tell me 
what it all means ? " 

" I can hardly tell," she said, " what it 
means. It seems too happy, too blessed, to 
be true. And yet now I feel that I am in 
my senses, and that it is to you in very 
deed I am speaking, after all these dreary 
days of suffering." 

"How long have you been here, in ^ the 
fever?" k 2 
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"I hardly know," she answered, "but 
many, many, long weeks." 

" And why, — God help me, I have so many 
questions to ask you, I know not which ta 
put first ; but why did you not send for me 
before ? " 

"I was afraid," she said, "I dared not, 
dearest; and Father Morpeth would not 
allow me until he knew I was dying ! " 

" Did he dare to separate a wife from her 
husband ? " 

" Hush, dearest, he has not the feintest 
suspicion as to who I am. He only knows 
me by the name I gave, Mary Harris, or 
as Sister Margaret." 

" It is all," he said, " a dreadful mystery. 
Tell me what it means ? " 

" Sit down, then," she said ; "sit down 
here by my side, and give me your hand 
once more, as in the old days ; and while 
strength is left I will try to tell you my 
story." 
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And this was the story which she slowly 
and painfully told to her husband that 
night, in broken fragments, and interrupted 
by many questions, as it still remains in 
I^'orton's journal — the pages blotted with 
tear^ as he wrote. 

" I must first go back," she said, " many, 
many, long years, to the time when we lived 
At Liverpool. My fether was a merchant 
trading with New York, carrying on a rich 
and splendid business, living in a great 
iouse, with all that wealth could bring us. 
1 was his only child, and supposed to be 
a great heiress, and therefore had many 
suitors. But I ' was a mere girl, and 
thought nothing of them all, until one came 
who was young, handsome, and clever, 
named Ealph Lavington. He was an agent 
for some New York house, and so became 
acquainted with my father. He had 
travelled, was master of several languages, 
had seen the world, and knew how to win 
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the heart or the fancy of a girl of seventeen. 
And this he did unknown to my parents.. 
But at last the secret oozed out, and for a 
time my father utterly refused his consents 
I was too young, and Lavington had no^ 
money and no such position as became a 
suitor for my hand. I declared I would 
never marry any other man; and after 
many long months of pining, tears, and 
entreaties, they at length gave way, ani 
agreed to our engagement. At length the 
marriage day was fixed, and a wedding, 
breakfast arranged of more than usual 
splendour, which my father was determined 
should astonish even the ' merchant princes 
of Liverpool. Suddenly, a few days before^ 
the marriage, a panic swept over the money- 
market ; and rumours began to spread that 
touched even the name of Hastings. The 
house, it said, was tottering, and my father 
a worthless speculator. In this crisis of 
affairs Ealph Lavington came secretly to- 
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my father, and — like a villain as he wa»- 



begged him earnestly to defer the marriage, 
urging that when the panic was past, the house 
of Hastings would recover itself, and brighter 
days come, when the wedding could take 
place. But he little knew the man he had 
to deal with. My father indignantly denied 
the truth of all the rumours, and insisted on 
the marriage taking place. Of all this I 
unhappily knew nothing until years after, 
or, my darling, I should not now be lying 
here. 

" The marriage accordingly took place, 
and was celebrated with full splendour. 
But in the middle of the breakfast the 
bridegroom was suddenly called from the 
room by a telegram, he said, from New 
York, and with many apologies left the 
company to answer it. An hour later all 
was confusion and amazement. My husband 
had gone to his room, changed his dress^ 
and slipt out of the house unobserved. One 
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of the servants afterwards declared that she 
had noticed a man in a sailor's dress pass 
down the passage, but that was all. Not a 
trace of him conld be discovered, nor was he 
ever seen again in Liverpool. What the 
telegram was, I know not. But that he had 
one, there is no doubt. 

'^ There is no need now to tell of the rest 
of that dreadful day ; and the horrors of the 
next day made me forget for the time even 
my own special misery. The great house of 
Hastings suspended payment, and fell into 
utter ruin ; and had it not been for a small 
jointure of my'^other's, we should have 
been utter beggars. This was more than 
my father could bear, and in a fit of despe- 
ration and shame at the ruin of all his 
golden dreams, he died by his own hand. 
My mother's relatives all lived far away in 
the north of England; but she determined 
at once to take refuge in some remote 
country place where the story of our dis- 
grace and misfortunes was unknown. 
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*^ For some years we led a sadly quiet but 
happy life at Tregartha ; and then came the 
bright Qula-day when Mary Hastings first 
knew what it was to love and to be loved. 
You won my heart, dearest. I soon found 
out this, and knew at once that my dream of 
happiness was but a dream, and that I must 
either tell you the truth or that we must 
fly. Then it was that news came in a letter 
to my mother that some one who knew 
Lavington had seen him in the street at 
Pendleton; and she, in her despair, not 
knowing what else to do, consulted Kook- 
stone, the lawyer. It was you, dearest, who 
brought the letter from him on that happy, 
fatal, evening, when again we met; and 
once more I knew that I loved Harry 
Norton, and that my love was returned. 
Even then I had almost made up my mind 
to tell you all, but my courage failed me. 
From my mother I had no secrets, and once 
more flight was our only safety. Our next 
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place of refuge, under an assumed name, was 
Dorminster ; and our little stock of money 
barely sufficed even for that. Something of 
what happened there you know: and all the 
sad story of Kookstone's exactions, my 
mother's illness and death, I need not tell. 
Then came another mention of Lavington 
from my mother's old friend, of his being 
drowned at sea, and again of his being 
actually seen in Pendleton. In utter dread 
at this news, of being claimed and carried off 
as his wife, I was driven to find work as a 
governess, thus hoping for one more chance 
of escape." 

At this point of the narrative Mary's 
strength utterly failed her. 

^' You must go now," she said, ^' my own 
dearest, if you would hear the rest of Sister 
Margaret's confession. The very sight of 
you has given me courage so far, and I feel 
that God will spare me for one more day. I 
shall sleep, and see you once more to- 
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morrow. Kiss me, darling, and bless me 
before you go." 

" I cannot go," he said ; " I cannot leave 
you, Mary." 

But she had but to say once more, " Kiss^ 
me, Harry, and bless me before you go," 
and he saw at once that she must be 
obeyed. 

" Only one word more, dearest," she 
whispered. "Kiss my darling child for me, 
and let me see her once more before I die." 

" I will not hear you speak so," he 
answered. " You cannot, shall not die. 
Fanny shall be here to-morrow. And you 
have nothing on your mind, darling — 
nothing that you would tell me before 
I go?" 

" Nothing," she answered. " I have 
made my peace with my Saviour long 
since. Now I have seen you, if I can 
but tell you all, I shall be content. Only 
one thing ; there may have been letters for 
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me in all this dreary time. If so, the Father 
has them. Gome early, dearest ; I shall be 
awake." 

Then he took her into his arms and kissed 
her; and with a silent blessing, which his 
heart was too full to utter, he softly left the 
room. 

Late as it was, Morpeth was waiting to 
see him at the door of the oratory. 

" Your patient, Mr. Norton," he said, 
" has detained you long. I trust that she 
has made her peace with God." 

" I trust that she has," replied Norton, 
^' and many a long day before this." 

" But I mean by special confession and 
absolution at the priest's hands. " 

"Her confession," said Norton, "is but 
half completed ; but she has revived wonder- 
fully, and I am to see her again when she 
has rested for a few hours. She has yet, 
she says, much to tell me ; and this I must 
hear in the morning. By the bye, Mr. 
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Morpeth, she mentioned the subject of 

letters, and said that during her long illness 

« 

some might have come for her ; and I sup- 
pose that they are in your hands." 

" Naturally," replied Morpeth. " In 
whose hands should they be but in those 
of the confessor of the sisterhood ? " 

"Quite so. I only remind you of the 
fact at her request, that you may be pre- 
pared to give them to me in the morning." 

" I am not aware," answered the father, 
" that you have any right in this matter at 
all." 

^^ Only the right," said Norton, " of see- 
ing fair play. She has a clear right to her 
own letters ; and stopping but one on its 
way to the rightful owner is, as perhaps you 
know, an offence at which the law looks 
rather severely. But if you need any 
farther right to-morrow, I niay be able, 
perhaps, to show even that. Meanwhile, 
good-night, Mr. Morpeth." 
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This was a style of treatment to which 
the father-confessor was not at all accus- 
tomed, his disciples being wont to regard 
him as a sort of superior being, exempt 
from all mortal frailties and follies. Sim 
were of course utterly out of the question 
in connection with him. And now he 
found himself overawed and checkmated 
by a man to whom he had never before 
spoken in his life. It was hard, but it 
had to be borne. Norton was not in a 
mood to be trifled with, and that the 
Father saw at a glance. 

As for Norton himself, he walked away at 
a great pace through the cold, frosty, star- 
Ut night; hardly knowing, even then, 
whether he was in his real senses or not. 
But, as he looked up at the blue sky above 
him, and thought of the events of the last 
few hours, he felt that it was not a dream, 
but a living reality. 

After some little trouble he made his way 
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through the dusky streets to St. Jerome's 
Eectory, and there found that his kind host 
and hostess had long before given up all 
hope of his return, and gone to bed. But 
his room was ready, and thankful he was to 
lie down, and try to think over the extra- 
ordinary events of the day. In the midst of 
this troubled thought, though utterly un- 
expected, sleep overtook him; and it was 
troad daylight before he again awoke, and 
found Gresley standing at his bedside, to gay 
that breakfast was ready, and the household 
waiting for the Curate of Danbury. 

In a few hurried words, Norton told him 
the amazing news, which both he and his 
wife received with joyful but incredible as- 
tonishment. 

" My dear friend," said the rector, as they 
shook hands at the gate, " for heaven's sake 
don't be too sanguine. God forbid that I 
should throw a word of damp on your happy, 
happy, tidings, but after six weeks of low 
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fever, don't forget that the very cause which 
has produced a sudden flush of seeming 
strength and life, may, if not guarded, do 
the very reverse by undue excitement. 
Fanny shall be there in less than two 
hours." 

Then Norton ^^ went on his way '' like the 
pilgrim of old, "rejoicing.'' His whole 
pathway seemed lighted up with bright 
visions of the future. He saw nothing of 
the cloud and shadow that shut him in on 
every side. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

OUT OF THE CLOUDY PAST. 

" Byes look your last ; 
Aims, take your last embrace." 

Someo and Juliet. 

When he reached St. Margaret's, Norton 
was at once admitted to the infirmary. 
Morpeth, he was told, had gone back to 
Saltram, but would return in a few liours ; 
and had left word that sister Margaret might 
see him as early as she pleased. She had 
passed a better night, and was then expect- 
ioghim. 

The dim light of a winter's morning was 
yoL. ni. L 
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struggling into the room, as he entered it ; 
and there, ready to greet him, lay the same 
tender, loving face that he had left but a few 
hours before, now paler than ever, and yet 
flushed with a sudden touch of crimson at 
his coming. 

After a few moments of loving talk, he 
was at her side again as before, and with his 
hand clasped in hers she once more took up 
the thread of her story. 

"Having once made up my mind to go 
out as a governess, the difficulty was to find 
work ; days of weary disappointment came, 
but at last I answered an advertisement, and 
found a happy home at Plymridge. It was 
while there that you came to St. Jerome's, 
for I heard of you ; I even saw you in Dor- 
minster more than once, but took good care 
that you should not see me. I never 
dreamed that you had forgotten me ; for I 
measured your love by my own, and knew 
that it was for ever. How you met Mary 
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Marshall and found out her love for the 
Curate of Danbury, our happy meeting at 
^ the Firs ' on that golden summer afternoon, 
all this, dearest, you know as I know it, 
bright, sunny, light, among the dark shadows 
of the past. Once more I resolved to tell 
you my terrible secret, and I was on the 
very point of telling it, but my own heart 
trembled at the thought of losing you, and 
your tender words of loving refusal made me 
dare all for your sake. Foolishly, madly, I 
tried to convince myself that Ealph Laving- 
ton was drowned, and that I was safe. Can 
you ever forgive me, Harry ? " 

" Forgive you, Mary ? Forgive you for 
bringing me years of priceless happiness — 
happiness such as I never dared hope for, or 
dream of ? Not one act or word would I now 
have undone or unsaid. If guilt there be, it 
is all mine, for refusing to hear what you 
would have bravely told. My only fear is 
for our child, Mary, if the marriage was not 

L 2 
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real. In the sight of heaven it w^s true and 
real ; truer than that of the villain who left 
you, and brought upon us all this hopelesa 
misery. But still, dear wife, tell me how: 
and why I find you here ? Why not hava 
told me all in the happy days at Dan- 
bury?" 

"I could not, I dared not," she saidy 
" break in upon your happy dream. It was 
so perfect. Your life was so bound up with 
mine, and mine with yours, that my courage 
failed me. But I must hasten on. All 
through those golden days I heard nothing of 
Lavington, though I wrote more than onca 
to my old friend at Liverpool. And, at last,, 
as I fondly hoped, so I began to believe that 
the destroyer of our peace was silenced for 
ever beneath the waves. Then came the 
luckless day of my visit to Dorminster. 
Fancy, if you can, my horror as I left the 
bookseller's shop on suddenly seeing Am, 
all but face to face, standing at the door of 
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lie coach office, within a yard of me as I 
passed I For an instant I was as one struck 
with death. My senses failed me. Then, 
I suddenly awoke out of my terror, and knew 
that immediate flight was my only chance of 
•escape. I turned down the very first lane, 
and ran until faint and breathless I found 
myself close to the railway. A train was 
starting ; and that night I got to Dormouth. 
The next morning, having changed my dress, 
•and disguised myself as I best could, I took 
a ticket for London; and reached it that 
night ; a stranger and with but a few pounds 
in my pocket. After endless trouble, I 
found a lodging, and set to work in search of 
employment. Days passed away, but no 
employment was to be had in that terrible 
•city. My money began to get lower and 
lower ; but my landlady w£is a Christian and 
would not turn me into the streets. She had 
other lodgers, and I agreed to be her servant 
till brighter days should come. They never 
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came; but days of darkness and despair. 
One of the lodgers was seized with smallpox • 
and I caught the infection, and but for Sarah 
Day's kindness I must have died* She 
nursed me through it all ; and would not 
take a penny from me in recompense. . Keep 
me any longer she could not, I was still 
unfit, unable, to work. Then, in my despair 
I fled back to Dorminster, resolved to face 
all risks of detection, and believing that I 
should never be recognized. My hair had 
all been cut off in my delirium, my face was 
disfigured as you see it ; and no one knew me. 
No sooner was I here, than the thought of 
St. Margaret's occurred to me, as I passed the 
gates of the Home. A fever was raging in 
the parish, so I heard, and they needed help.. 
I saw the mother, and then Father Morpeth, 
and having told him as much of my story aa 
I dared, was at last admitted on trial. In a 
month I was a Sister, and in their peculiar 
dress I knew I was safe even against Laving- 
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ton, or even keener eyes if I fell in their -way. 
Once, only once, Harry, I saw you for a 
moment in the street. You were walking 
with your old friend, and leading my darling 
Fanny by the hand. 

" How I longed but to hear your voice, 
how I hungered for my child, you only can 
tell. But it was not to be, and I never saw 
you again, dearest, till you came to me last 
night — ^like an angel, a messenger of mercy 
from God Himself. 

" Many a time when the fever first took 
me here, I longed to send for you, but dared 
not ; and when in my delirium I called out the 
word Danbury, as the nurse told me I did, it 
was only counted as idle raving. And even 
Father Morpeth declined to send for yoi^." 

" Curse him," said Norton bitterly, 
"curse him for a cold-blooded Pharisee! 
Oh I my darling, my darling, what can I 
do now— what can I do to save you ? You 
must see the best doctor that can be had for 
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money. I will telegraph to London. Some- 
thing can be, must be, done I " 

" Nothing, dearest, can be done ; nothing: 
I am dying, I know it ; and all the wise 
men in England could not save me. But, I 
have seen you, dearest, and I shall see my 
child once more, and look into her dear eyes 

and be content. God is very good to me, 
and I can trust Him.'' 

Then there was a silence in the room ; 10 
deep, so calm, that Norton could hear tie 
ticking of the nurse's watch by the fire, and 
almost the beating of his own heart. 

" Can you not trust Him," she softly 
whispered at last ; " can you not trust Him, 
Harry, too ? Not trust me to Him ? " 

But to this Norton could make no reply, 
but was forced to turn away his head from her, 
to hide the blinding tears that would come. 
Then there flashed upon his mind the day 
when, at Dunton Ford, he had prayed for 
the sick girl; he had prayed in faith, and 
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lie child had recovered. She was now well, 
and in service at Saltram as Edith Jervis' 
own maid. 

Could he not pray again as he had prayed 
then; and was not the same God able to 
hear and to save ? Yes, he would pray for 
liis own darling wife, and save her. He 
would pray, so he thought, as man never yet 
prayed. He would take Heaven by storm. 

It was thus that he turned once more to 
the bedside, and kneeling down, he took 
into his own the little, wasted, white hand 
of his wife ; and for her he lifted up his 
soul in silent prayer. And as he prayed 
48he watched him in silent, speechless, love ; 
little knowing what was in his heart. 

As he rose from his knees, the nurse came 
into the room, bringing the doctor to pay 
his usual morning visit. 

"He is very kind, and wise, and good, 
Eariy," she whispered ; " leave me for a 
moment with him, and go and ask if my 
Fanny is come." 
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'^ I will see you before you go, Norton/^ 
said Dr. KendaPs calm, clear voice, *^if 
you will wait about two minutes for me." 

Then Norton recognized an old and well- 
known friend, and quietly left the room. 

He had scarcely reached the visitors' room 
below when Mr. Gresley was announced, 
and with him came Fanny herself, in her 
brightest, bonniest, spirits, only knowing as 
yet that she was to meet her father. 

Gresley, of course, had heard most of the 
story in outline the night before ; but left it 
for Norton to break the terrible news to his 
child as he thought best. 

Setting the child to look over a volume of 
prints on the table, the two men went aside 
for a moment. 

" Thank God," whispered Norton, " she 
has rallied wonderfully, Gresley ; told me all 
her story, and now only waits till the doctor 
has gone, to see my darling here." 

As they talked in whispers. Dr. Kendal 
himself entered the room. 
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"Norton, my good old friend, how are 
you? It seems an age since we met. I 
want to ask you a question about Danbury ? " 
And then suddenly seeing the Curate's 
grave, excited face, he added. " But what is 
the matter with you, not anxious about the 
patient upstairs, are you ? '' 

" Come with me," answered Norton into 
another room, "and I will tell you. My 

Mend will wait for us.'' 

*^I am most thankful to see you here, 
Eendal, for the life of that patient in the* 
infirmary is more to me than I can tell now, 
and I know that you will do all that 
human skill and kindness can do for her. 
Tell me what you think of her this morn- 
ing. To me, she seems wonderfully 
better ? " 

" All day long yesterday," answered the 
doctor," she was craving to see you — for some 
strange reason or other — ^and would tell her 
trouble to no one else. Then it was that 
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I persuaded Morpeth to send for you, and 
your coming has brought on this sudden 
reaction and flush of life. But the very 
same cause now brings peril; the excite- 
ment is too great for her, and she wiU die^ 
as it were from excess of happiness." 

" She must not, shall not, die," cried 
Norton. " You mu^t save her ! " 

^' As far as my poor knowledge goes I 
have done my very utmost. Even but now 
she could barely swallow the cordial I 
gave her. She is beyond my reach, my 
friend, and if there yet remains any one 
last word for the priest to say for her peace, 
no time must be lost I assure you. I saw 
letters on the little table by her bedside 
addressed to her. But I should trouble 
her with no letters now unless by her own 
special request. The nurse wished to open 
them. But I said it was your business or 
Morpeth's. Then as I left her she murmured 
the name of some child, Fanny, I think. 
What child is it ? " 
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^'Her own, her own, Kendal, and mine. 
I may tell you without fear what I dare 
not tell to any other in this house and you 
will not repeat, the truth — ^the sick woman 
is my wife ! Oh ! my friend, save her, I im- 
plore you ! " 

"Your wife, Norton? but amazing as 
it is, I see you are telling me the truth. 
Would to Heaven that I could do aught 
to help or save her; no hand but the 
Almighty's can do that. In His hand 
you must leave it. If she is to see her 
child, it must be done at once, done most 
quietly and gently, for her life hangs by a 
thread, and I cannot say that it will not 
snap at the touch of such joy, or the child's 
coming may waken up another spring of 
life as yours did. Go you yourself and 
fetch your child ; I wiU see and prepare the 
mother." 

"Fanny," said Norton, "I am going to 
take you to a sick lady who is very anxious 
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to see you. Will you be very quiet aud 
good ? " 

" Oh ! yes, papa ; who is she ? " 

••An old and dear friend, my darlinfir: 
I will tell you who by-and-bye." 

Then tlxe father and his little daughter 
crept softly upstairs. 

The nurse had gone, and Kendal was just 
leaving the room. 

^^ She has rallied again wonderfully," he 
whispered, ^ 'leave them together; but do 
not let the child stay more than a few 
minutes, if you wish the rally to last." 

In a few minutes Norton returned. 
Panny was kneeling by the bedside of the 
dying woman and whispering tenderly to 
her, and tears of joy were in the eyes of 
both. It was such joy as the angels might 
have shared in, and Norton dared not break 
its perfection by a word. One more Isist 
kiss and mother and child parted for ever 
on earth, and then he led her quietly 
away. 
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To his amazement, when he returned, 
Mary was sitting up in the bed with the 
pillows gathered round her, as she had 
never before done. Her voice was clearer 
and stronger, her eyes were filled with more 
than usual lustre. 

".Harry," she said, "my darling has 
brought me strength, and I can speak to 
you once more — once more before I go. Say 
again I ^forgive you,' and my happiness is 
complete. I have nothing more on earth to 
wish for." And as he whispered to her again 
and again that he had nothing to forgive, 
nothing but his love and blessing to give her, 
she once more flung her arms round his neck 
knd kissed him softly and tenderly on the lips ; 
softly and tenderly, yet with such a pas- 
sionate, lingering, embrace as lifted his very 
soul to the light which she saw shining 
at the gate of Heaven, from afar ! " 

Then she lay back on the pillows, quietly 
closed her eyes, opened them once again to 
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meet his with one unspeakably loving gaze, 
and then closed them for ever. 

And Norton knew that he was now alone 
with the majesty of Death. The desire of 
his eyes was taken from him ; the light 
grew dim, and darkness closed on all around 
as he still knelt by the bedside, until at last 
his old friend Gresley led him slowly away. 

In the quiet graveyard at Saltram, where 
but a few years before children had scat- 
tered spring flowers in her path, they 
carried Mary Norton to her quiet resting- 
place. A plain slab of granite marked the 
spot ; and there, when the early spring-tide 
came again, Fanny and her father brought 
the first violets of the year; and there 
Edith Jervis laid many a wreath of pission- 
flower and forget-me-not as the months 
passed slowly away. 

Blinded and bewildered at first by the 
suddenness of the blow, still Norton bore up 
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bravely. For the first few weeks lie could 
neither think nor talk but of the one theme ; 
and in his old friends, the Gresleys, he 
found patient and kindly listeners. They 
encouraged him, indeed, to tell of all her 
last loving words, and were never weary of 
hearing in what hopeful peace Death had 
come to her at last, and of talking over the 
old happy days at Danbury. 

To Fanny he as yet shrank from speaking 
of her mother ; and it was she herself who 
first showed how full her heart was of the 
very things which Norton feared to touch 
on. 

They were walking one day in the winter- 
garden, when she crept up softly to him, 
and putting her hand in his. said, 

" I knew her, papa, directly she kissed 
me, though she never said she was my own 
dear mother. Nobody ever kissed me like 
that ; nobody could, could they, papa ? " 

VOL. m. K 
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"No, my child; she kissed you with her 
heart. Tell me all she said." 

" She said, Oh I so softly, that God -was 
very good to her, and that the angels were 
waiting for her then, to take her away in- 
side the gates of heaven; that she could 
see them shining; and that one day they 
would come to fetch me away too, if I was 
good, and that she would wait for me there ; 
and that meanwhile I was to love you, and 
take care of you, and make you very happy, 
and I will. I promised her I would. But 
though she is gone away, papa, she is always 
here; and I often think she is near me, 
though she never came before. And then 
I see her in my dreams, and fancy that I 
hear her voice saying to me, as she did that 
day, ' Good-bye, my darling ; love him and 
take care of him.' " 

Childish, simple words, and yet words 
that brought Norton comfort when all else 
was barren and dead. 
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■ ■ — 

The Ml story of Mary Norton's life was 
known only to tlie three friends Gresley, 
Edith Jervis, and Dr. Kendal; and the 
mystery of her sudden reappearance as a 
Sister of Mercy at Dorminster was to all 
others a mystery to the end. Mrs. Grundy 
and her numerous acquaintances wandered 
to and fro with itching ears^ and said many 
things, some spiteful, many foolish, and all 
untrue ; but they hungered and thirsted and 
invented to no purpose. Norton himself 
would make no sign whatever, and let their 
gossip pass by unheeded. And he knew he 
<50uld trust his friends. 
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CHAPTEE Vn. 

WINTER. 

^* The jkight has a thousand eyes. 
The day but one, 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 

^^The mind has a thousand eyes, 
And the heart but one, 
Yet the light of a whole life dies 
When love is done." 

J. W. Bourdilhn, 

Six months rolled slowly by, and the first 
intense bitterness of Norton's grief seemed 
to be over; but as its bitterness passed 
away, all the more deep was its reality. 
Now that he had once again seen and 
spoken to her, all the keener grew his sense 
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of loss. Every room in the house at 
Danbury once more brought her vividly 
before him. Turn where he would, some 
trifle or other — a book, a flower, or his 
"Child's work — ^reminded him of the gracious 
presence which yet lingered about it's old 
home. It was at once a pleasure and a 
pain to him ; and he clung to it as many a 
mourner does, often unconsciously, till it 
made work tasteless, and idleness seem a 
necessity. 

Again and again, in a spirit of restless 
regret, he rode over to see the grave at 
Saltram, and returned as dispirited as 
he went. Still he continued his visits ; and 
often called at the house for an hour's talk 
with his old friend Edith Jervis. He found 
her conversation now more congenial than 
over ; not that she humoured, or often con- 
doled with him, being as wayward and 
oontradictory as of old. But the inevit- 
able result of her conversation was to take 
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him out of himself, and this was, so far^ 
for good. 

It was on one of these occasions that the 
talk one day fell into an old and favonrite 
channel. Fisher, the young girl who waited 
on her, had just left the room, when she 
suddenly turned to him and said, 

"How ungrateful people are, especially 
in Fisher's class. She can hardly ever look 
you in the face without remembering that 
she owes her life to your visit to Dimtoa 
Ford ; and yet, I suppose, has never oflfered 
you as much as a word of thanks ? " 

"Never, as far as I can recollect," re- 
plied Norton. " But, indeed, there was no 
need for her to do so. ' I don't know that 
I deserve any thanks for simply doing my 
duty, even if what I did was of any 
benefit." 

"But you prayed for her when life 
seemed all but gone, and she recovered; and 
life, I suppose, is worth having, at least to 
her ? " 
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"No doubt," lie answered, "no doubt, 
that life to her was and still is very dear. 
It has come to her again ; and it now seems, 
no doubt, like a lasting possession. Tears 
have passed away, and, without at all 
meaning to be thankless, she has ceased to 

connect me, perhaps, with the means of her 

recovery. But you have now opened up a 
deeper, darker question than that of gra- 
titude, — ^the question of all questions, — 
what prayers are heard, and which are 
not?" 

" But in this case," said Edith, " it was 
like cause and efltect? If that was not 
answer to prayer, I am altogether at sea." 

" It is a hard matter tp decide," replied 
Norton, " and to me there appears to be but 
one solution to the whole question. What- 
ever happens, I take it, must be regarded 
as an answer to all true prayer, or, more 
widely, if you like, to all prayer. If it be 
not so, you will soon get into deeper and 
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more terrible darkness, and find yourself 
doubting wliether any buman petition is 
is ever answered at all. When you sent for 
me years ago to see the dying girl at 
Dunton Ford, I little thought what a day 
of darkness was about to fall upon me ; a 
day when in the agony of my spirit I 
prayed, as I never before prayed, for one 
dearer to me than life itself. For her I 
would have given every earthly possession 
that was mine to give. I prayed in fidth, 
for I believed that God only could grant 
what I asked, and that He would give it. 
But my petition was utterly denied. I 
stormed Heaven with my entreaties, but 
not even for a day was my darling spared 
to me. In my despair, Edith Jervis, but 
one thought saved me from utter madness ; 
it was this, — that the great and awful Being 
who hears the cry of all his children, and 
knows their deepest wants, must know even 
mine, and that He dealt with me, as He 
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deals witli all living souls, not as a tyrant, 
^Ting wantonly and denying wantonly or 
in caprice, but as a Father of infinite wis- 
dom, tenderness, and love. Beyond this I 
cannot go one single step. The mystery 
seems impenetrable. Tlie mother at Dun- 
ton Ford, who could but moan over the 
child whom she had treated with idle neglect 
and indifference, has life for an answer ; to 
me, from the same omniscient hand, come 
blank denial and death. If you ask me why 
this is so, I have no answer to give. But, 
if I could not believe God to be what I have 
described Him, from that moment my belief 
in His very existence would perish. There 
is no halfway-house between this convic- 
tion and open atheism, that will stand the 
tempest for an hour." 

^'Tou speak passionately/' she replied, 
" and in terrible earnest." 

"I have been through the fire," said 
Norton, " and barely come out alive. It 
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may seem to you that mine is but a scanty 
shred of belief; yet it is better than despair^ 
and better than doubt." 

^^ Infinitely better,'' answered his com- 
panion. "You have at least a morsel of 
rock to stand upon; while for me there- 
seems nought but sand. If going through 
the fire is to give one faith mine should be 
firm enough." 

" Some day," he said, " you may see more 
clearly your way to the light. Toura 
has been a longer day of clouds ; mine, of 
sharper, more sudden, night, followed by a 
brighter flash of day. You have forced me- 
to speak of things that I thought must be 
eyer hidden in my own heart ; of which no 
other human being has even a suspicion. It 
was only fair play, after what Edith Jervis has 
told me of her own life. Trust begets trust, 
and we must keep each other's secrets." 

And so the Mends parted, a» they often 
did, all the firmer friends for entire freedom 
of speech. 
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."Give my love," she said, "to Fanny, 
and say tliat I am Kving in hopes of another 
long day with her in Saltram woods. If 
you are too busy, let the captain bring her. 
I will not worry you with thanks for trust- 
ing me with a secret. But you know that 
I do thank you, and that I can keep it." 

Instead of going back at once to Danbury, 
the Curate rode sharply across the Downa 
to Dorminster, though he hardly knew for 
what exact purpose, and he had no special 
business to call him there. But half an 
hour's steady gallop through keen fresh air 
is a good tonic both for man and beast, and 
Norton was in better spirits and brighter 
tone when he reached the city than he had 
been for many a long day ; and the end of it 
was that he put up his horse at the ^ Mitre ^ 
and went off in search of the Eector of St. 
Jerome's. 

As luck would have it his old friend waa 
at home, and ready as ever with a hearty 
welcoftie. 
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Dinner over, the two men sat down for a 
chat as they smoked a quiet pipe by the 
fire, for though it was now summer time a 
fire crackled on the hearth* 

" In my own sanctum," Gresley would 
often say, " I like a fire of wood all the 
year round. A winter's day requires it, 
and a summer's day deserves it ; it's a com- 
pliment to the sunshine. And what golden 
weather we are having, Norton ! I was 
looking, only yesterday, across that wide 
stretch of com fields in Saltram Valley, 
waving softly in the hazy glow of lighty and 
thought what a grand thing it would be 
if one could only hear the whole great song 
of the rustling woods, and the cry of the 
rivers, and the voice of the fields white 
to harvest, going up in one shout of praise 
through the summer air. I agree with 
Hawthorn, that ^God would never have 
made such glorious sunshine over the earth, 
and hearts to enjoy it, if he were not meant 
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to be immortal. The Kght that rises and 
&des here is but a type of the day that 
never dies.' And talking of Saltram, old 
Mend, when were you last that way? If 
report speaks truly, not long ago. And how 
is the fair widow ? " 

"Eeplying to three questions at onoe/^ 
said Norton, "report, for once, speaks tho 
truth. I have just come from Saltram, and 
from the fair widow as you caUhfer. She i* 
weU, as busy as ever iu her parish, and 
as eager as ever to discuss the hard things 
of life — ^the sorrows and the miseries ; ^ man 
bom to trouble, like the sparks that fly 
upward,' often seems her only text." 

^^Not at all a good or healthy text for 
you two croakers to be arguing. Depend 
on it Solomon had a sharp touch of the gout 
when he said that." 

'^Job, Gresley, Job; don't slander the 
wise son of David ! " 

" Job then by all means ; Job had a fit of 
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the dismals just then ; his wife had been 
nagging him, beyond all doubt, and made 
Tiim say savage things." 

'•My dear," said a quiet voice from a 
little work-table in the comer of the room, 
"I consider that you are getting very pro- 
fane, not to say unfeir, in the matter of 
Job's relations; you don't know what his 
wife had .to bear," 

"Mrs. Gresley, you are quite right in 
standing up for the fair fame of a much 
well-abused woman; she, no doubt, had 
to bear the heavy burden of her own ill- 
conditioned temper, and the possession of an 
unquenchable tongue. And now, you see, 
you have, after the manner of your sex, 
broken in upon the thread of my discourse, 
when I was observing that the patriarch, 
no doubt, had sorrows enough, and trials 
hard to understand. The land of Uz, as old 
Saunderson has it, was not a canny place 
for an easy-going man; but whatever the 
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mystery of sorrow, I fancy tliat in unbroken 
happiness lie found a much deeper and more 
awful trial. However sharp Satan was upon 
him, he knew that the tempter must give it 
up at last as a bad job ; however amiable his 
wife, she couldn't go on for ever ; but when a 
flood of unbroken happiness befalls a man, it 
is of the same texture as eternity itself, and 
in it he may soon learn to forget the Maker 
of the sunshine altogether. So that, as 
Hawthorn says, ^ spirits still embodied may 
well tremble at it.' " 

" Few men, then," replied Norton, " have 
much cause for trembling on that account." 

'^ No," said Gresley, " luckily it is not all 
sunshine for any of us, more than it is 
always a dead calm at sea, without a wave 
or a ripple. A pretty state of stagnation 
the world would be in before the end of the 
month if everything settled down into un- 
broken smoothness and quiet, and we all 
took to lying on our backs and feeding on 
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honeycomb. No, no ; luckily for us comes^ 
*the sharp north-easter o'er the German 
foam ' to bid us wake up from the drone's Ufe^ 
and remember that there are such things a& 
stings in existence. I know that I may 
speak to you, Norton, as freely as I think, 
and so I rap out all that comes to hand 
in my old fashion." 

" You wouldn't be Qresley if you gave 
up speaking out," said Norton, "and I 
should be a noodle if I did not thank you 
for doing so." 

" Still," quietly interposed the vicar'a 
wife, "scold him well, Mr. Norton, for 
being profane, even if he will lecture an old 
friend." 

" But the old friend," rejoined her hus- 
band, " likes being lectured, and is all the 
better for it. Easping agrees with him, and 
there is nothing that he likes better than 
having his hair brushed the wrong way." 

" ^ Sweet are the mes 0/ adversity^ seems to 
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be a favourite maxim with you, Gresley ; to- 
day at all events." 

*^0n the whole, my friend," says the 
rector, " I should read it with an amended 
text ; for ^ sweet,' lege ' Sour but wholesome' 
are the uses of adversity." 

*^ For my taste, however," interposed his 
wife, " quite sufficient are the less acidulated 
uses of prosperity." 

" And here we are," suddenly exclaimed 
Gresley, " calmly discussing flavours and 
tastes when I ought to be hunting through 
the drawer of my secretary for a memo- 
randum of Barlow's, our churchwarden, 
about the school-fees. I put it in there for 
him a few days ago. He is to call for it at 
eight, and will giye me no peace till he has 
it." 

"Give me your keys, my dear, and 
let me hunt it out for you. You men 
are so slow at finding anything. Is 
that it," she inquired, after a few minutes^ 
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search, handing to her husband a large 
envelope carefully sealed and without 
any address. " Such an amazing collection 
of ^unconsidered trifles' — corkscrews, pen- 
holders, bits of string, and old letters — I 
never before beheld ! " 

" Where, in the name of wonder, did this 
come from, Emma ? " 

Then before she could answer he turned 
to Norton. "My dear friend, I am glad 
that you are here to see for yourself how this 
wretched mishap has come to pass, though 
only grieved to have to remind you of so sad 
a time, and such sad things as the day 
at St. Margaret's ; but there is no help for it 
now. While there I chanced to see three 
letters, to which no one had any right but 
yourself. I brought them away, sealed 
them up at once, and dropped them with 
some other papers into that drawer (which 
is not the one I intended my wife to open), 
intending to give them to you the next day. 
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There they have lain forgotten until a mere 
accident has brought them to light. Pray 
forgive my carelessness." 

" There is nothing to forgive," said Nor- 
ton ; "I have only to thank your good wife 
for restoring what you took so much trouble 
to hide. Nor is it any question of re- 
minding, for, as you may well suppose, that 
terrible day is never out of my thoughts. 
But the letters were among the last things 
she mentioned, and I am thankful to have 
them. I will but glance at them, and then 
I must be off to the * Mitre. ^ " 

All three were addressed to Sister Mar- 
garet. The first, in a rough straggling hand 
on a scrap of dirty paper, was from some 
poor outcast in a neighbouring street, who 
had apparently been nursed through a fever 
by "the blessed sister," and now wrote to 
thank his benefactress. The second con- 
tained a few lines of inquiry from Sarah 

n2 
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Day, East Street, London, asking what had 
become of her old lodger. 

But the third contained a printed paper, 
and fiUed the reader with inexpressible sur- 
prise. 

" My good old friepids," he said at last, 
have thanked you both many a time for 
^ helping hand, but never before have you 
done me such a kindness as in giving me 
this letter. You know enough of my dar- 
ling's history to understand it and see what 
ofrayofUght it brings. It is dated many 
months ago, at Pendleton, and the writer ia 
a Grace Richards, an old friend of Mary'a 
mother, who tried years ago to help them in 
tracing the whereabouts of that scoundrel 
Lavington. Listen to the good news." 

" Dear cousin Mary Hastings, 

"For though you are no relation of 
mine, your dear mother and I were such good 
friends that you always seem like one. I 
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. " ' ■ ■■ 

liardly know whether you ever got my two 

last letters, anyhow you have never answered 

them ; but I have got such a bit of news for 

you this time that I must try pens and ink 

once more. And I shall send this to Miss 

« 

Marshall, Plymridge, the same as you 
begged me when you wrote last, and I put 
my name and address in full at the bottom ; 
so that if this falls into anybody else's hands, 
they may send back the enclosed to me for 
the real owner, and they won't mind 
parting, with what is of no use to them. 
And now to make short with a long story. 
You know that my husband is the captain of 
one of the Pendleton packets to New York ? 
Well, the last voyage out I said to him, 
^ Captain Kichards, we've been married these 
ten years, and I have never yet had a peep 
at America. This time I mean to go, 
especially as I have got to find out all about 
this wandering villain Lavington for my old 
:friend's sake at Dorminster. Twice you 
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promised to hunt him out for me, and twice 
you have never done it. Now I must ga 
myself.' 

" But, my dear, when I got to New York. 
I found out what a tremendous big place it 
was ; but as to Lavington, though I had got 
the name of the people he worked for year* 
ago, I could find out nothing at all about 
him. They had not seen him for years \ 
and didn't know which side of the water he 
was. They wished they did. So I gave it 
up as a bad job. But that very day, as I 
went back to the hotel, what should I see 
on the wall outside the Police-station but a 
reward of £100 for the very man I was in 
search of. There it was, ^ Ralph Lavington^ 
plain enough, ^ late in the employ of Messrs. 
Smith and Co.^ absconded,* etc. etc. There 
was a sergeant standing close by. ^Not 
much chance,' I said, ^ I suppose, of finding 
him ? (pointing up to the placard). * I wish 
there was, ma'am. He's too sharp a fellow 
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for us over here, and has got away some- 
how, though the nest was warm when 
they came upon it, months ago ; and kids 
and all there, so I heard.' — ^How long 
ago?' said I. ^If you have any more 
questions to ask,' said the sergeant, ^ I can't 
answer 'em, ma'am; on duty. And you 
must go in and see the inspector, down that 
passage, second door to the right.' 

" Well, my dear, I thought it was my 
last chance, so down I went ; told all my 
story to the inspector, and who I was. Un- 
common short and rough he cut up. ' I can 
tell you nothing,' he said, ^but what I dare 
say you know. That fellow Lavington is a 
big scamp, and has got clean off to Liverpool ; 
we don't know by what ship ; and has left 
his wife and children for us to take care of. 
If you are come after them^ I can give you 
their address.' I thanked him, and went 
right off to the address in a cab, just on the 
chance of what might turn up. I soon 
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found tKe place, a small grocery and pro- 
vision shop, and p. middle-aged, pale-fiw^ed 
woman behind the counter, with a pair of 
black eyes that presently flashed out like 
fire when I asked if her name was Lavington. 
' The name is over the door, ma'am', she 
said, ^ and I am not likely to put somebody 
else's there. Are you come with another 
writ for him?' Nothing of the kind, I 
assured her. ^ But,' ^ said I, ^ if A^ is your 
husband, I want to ask a question or two if 
you will let me.' — ^ As many as you please, 
but I don't promise to answer them all.' 
— ^ Is his name Ealph ? '— ^ Yes ! '— ^ Did he 
ever come over to Liverpool as an agent for 
a New York house ? ' — ^ No doubt he did ; 
years ago.' — ^ Well, then,' said I, ^he is the 
man I want ; where is he now ? ' — ^ That's 
more than I know. Not that I should tell 
you if I did. All I do know is that he has 
left us all here to shift for ourselves, next 
door to starving, as he has done a dozen 
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limes before.' — * And you are his wife ? ' — 
* Would to God I could say No to that. But, 
twenty years' bondage is more than enpugh 
to make me sure that I am Ealph Lavington's 
wife.' — * There are certain good reasons why 
I should like to see your " marriage lines" I 
said, * and I can afford to pay for the sight. 
The only doubt I have is whether the 
man I mean was old enough to marry twenty 
years ago.' — ^ He was a boy of sixteen,' she 
«aid, * when I fell in love with his handsome 
face,' she answered bitterly, ' and listened to 
his false, lying, tongue ; a poor silly fool of a 
girl. Tell me why you want to see the 
" lines," and you shall have proof that I am 
telling the truth.' — ' Because,' said I, ^he has 
^ince married somebody else in England.' 
— ^ Wait for a minute,' she said ; and pre- 
sently came back with the paper in her hand, 
that I send with this letter. ^ There,' she 
said, * that's proof enough.' I read it. 
^ More than enough, Mrs. Lavington ; and if 
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a couple of sovereigns will be of any service 
to you, I am glad to give them for all your 
trouble. I am a stranger to you, but there 
is my husband's name and address, he i& 
captain of the Mermaid, and goes back to 
England in three days. If you will let me 
take that paper back with me, I will make 
the two into ten, and as Pm a Uving Cornish 
woman, I will send it back to you within 
three months.' She looked at me, for two- 
minutes, with her great black eyes, and 
never said a word. Then, she got up ; and 
put the paper into my hands. ^ He cannot, 
she said, ^ make it any worse for me or mine 
than he has done, if he ever dares to show 
his face in New York again. Ten pounds 
will put me out of debt. Take the paper^ 
ma'am ; and tell the other woman she ought 
to be thankful to be free from such a viUain. 
I will trust you.' 

" I paid her ten pounds, and wished her 
good-bye. When you are a rich woman, my 
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dear, you can get out of my debt. And if that 
day never come, you need not trouble your- 
self, as it came out of my own savings ; and 
I would do more than that for your good 
mother's sake. Show the paper to a lawyer,, 
and he will tell you what to do ; but be sure 
to let me be as good as my word to the poor 
woman in New York. At last my story is 
done, so no more at present from your old 

Mend, 

" Grace Kichards." 

On examination, the certificate was found 
to be duly signed and sealed and in all 
respects correct ; proving beyond all doubt 
that the second marriage between Mary 
Hastings and Ealph Lavington was falsa 
and invalid. All doubt and anxiety, there- 
fore, on his child's account was thus at once 
removed from Norton's mind ; and his only 
sorrow now was that the letter had come to 
light too late to cheer the dying moments of 
her mother. 

"No wonder,*' said Gresley, "that you were^ 
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itmazed when you opened this letter, and no 
wonder you rejoice at the good news it 
brings. The old Cornish woman's story 
bears truth upon the face of it ; such trumps 
do not often turn up, and she deserves her 
ten pounds ten times over.'' 

" My dear," said his wife, " don't insult 
Orace Eichards by offering her a farthing 
more than the exact sum. She has done 
her work like a true woman and wants no 
reward." 

^^ She shall not be insulted, Mrs. Qresley, 
depend on it. I will send her a cheque this 
very night, and — " 

"Off at a tangent as usual, Norton," 
interrupted the rector. " Do not be in such 
a frantic hurry. Have the certificate 
examined by a lawyer, copied, verified so 
far as it can be, and the copy attested. 
Then write as many letters of thanks as 
you please. Now be off to the * Mitre,' 
mount Bucephalus, and ride back to Dan- 
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bury to sing Te Deum with my dear little 
sweetheaxt Fanny." 

"And if you take an old woman's ad- 
vice/' said his wife, " don't trouble the poor 
child's head with any such matters. Time 
enough for that, if ever, when you are 
forced to tell her what she will never 
suspect." 

" You are right," answered Norton, 
"quite right. The only difficulty is to 
keep such good news to oneself. Once 
more, good night." 

In ten minutes he was on his way back 
to Danbury with a lighter heart than he 
had known for many a long day. 

No trouble could now befall his child in 
after life, such as he ^had once bitterly 
anticipated. This was at all events one 
bright spot in the midst of clouds which at 
times still pressed heavily upon him in his 
work at Danbury. Out in the world and 
among friends, he for a time flung off the 
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burden that weighed him down. But when 
once more in the old familiar rooms, among 
the books she loved and read, and the many 
little memorials of her loving presence 
which still haunted the whole place, then 
there came down upon him the old feeling 
of lonely desolation, against which it was 
hard to fight. 

A harder, sterner, and more resolute 
nature would have accepted the inevitable. 
But from this Norton seemed as far off as 
ever. 

There was no mention in Grace Richards' 
letter, that any rumour of Ealph Lavington's 
marriage with Mary Hastings had ever 
reached his wife's ears in New York ; but 
the telegram received on the wedding-day 
no doubt referred to it, and proved that his 
wife's suspicions were roused. Hence his 
sudden flight. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

LOOKING BACK. 

" What's gone, and what's past help, 
Shonld be past grief." 

Winter's Tale. 

The great fault of Norton's character was 
that he was always looking back instead of 
forwards. He hugged his grief too closely. 
Not that he ever grew sentimental, or laid 
himself out for the pity and condolence of 
his Mends; for from this he even often 
shrank when it was kindly meant and kindly 
bestowed. But he thought that he had a 
right to his grief, and did well to be angry 
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if any of them seemed to doubt that right. 
The result was that he slowly grew more 
silent and reserved than ever, and drew 
back into his old shell when, as Qrealev 
told him, " he had better have come out of 
his comer and have been on the look-out for 
a new one." 

But, in spite of himself, the good new& 
contained in Grace Eichards' letter was most 
cheering ; and he therefore had lost no time 
in thanking her most heartily for it, and 
sending back the marriage certificate and 
the ten pounds expended in procuring it. 

And no sooner had this been done than 
another piece of good fortune befell him, as 
great as it was unexpected. There came 
to him one morning a large official-looking 
packet, bearing the London post-mark, and 
addressed in an utterly strange hand, which 
when opened was, to his entire amazement, 
found to contain five hundred-pound notes. 
On the paper in which they were folded was 
this sentence. 
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" The Curate of Danbury needs rest and 
change, and with the^ help of the enclosed 
he may easily obtain both for a year." 

Not a word more of any kind, nor any 
further clue to the name or address of the 
generous donor, 

" I never was in London in my life,'' so 
he wrote to Gresley, " and, strange as it may 
seem, I have not a single acquaintance in 
the great city. The handwriting in this 
mysterious packet I never before set eyes 
on, and the whole affair is an amazing 
puzzle. What am I to do ? " 

" What are you to do ? '' replied Gresley 
in one of his characteristic letters. ^* Firstly, 
see if the notes are good. Secondly, apply 
to thfe trustees for a year's leave of absence, 
which you will easily get. Thirdly, pack 
your portmanteau. Fourthly, be off at 
once to Scotland or Wales, or Timbuo- 
too if you prefer it. Meanwhile, come 
over and dine with me to-morrow, and we 
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will solemnly discuss the proa and cons of 
your route. An old college friend of mine 
who is on the look out for a curacy will 
gladly take your place at Danbury for the 
twelvemonth, and you may gladden his 
heart with one of your goodly notes. 
Finally, excellent curate, bless the gods 
for such good fortune as yours; and al- 
though you will find it harder to get away 
from yourself than from Danbury, for 
Heaven's sake don't mope. Let the past 
be past. Forgotten it can never be ; but it 
may be buried. Tour business is to live in 
the present, for the future, This may 
sound Tupperian, perhaps, but it is true ; 
and I shall not care if the trutli makes you 
angry, if you only act on it. You cannot 
get rid of trouble by traversing the face of 
the earth, above all such trouble as yours, 
but you may learn to bear it bravely. 
What you have lost can never be replaced ; 
but there is yet a whole chapter in your 
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life to be lived, and you must live it. Ergo, 
ring the bell for Simmons, and pack, my 
friend, mightily. But whenever you come 
back you will have to face your old sorrow, 
so meet it heartily now." 

In a week from this time Norton was in 
London on hi, wa,^ the feir city of Edin. 
burgh, and there for the present we must 
leave him with abundant leisure, a well- 
filled purse, and one or two good introduc- 
tory letters furnished by his friends at ^ The 
Court.' 

" He has been gone more than a month," 
said Gresley one evening to his wife, " and 
we have had but that one hasty note from 
Edinburgh, telling us of his arrival and 
visit to Arthur's Seat. But, on the whole, 
I prefer his being silent to a series of 
mournful epistles as to his loneliness and 
the heartlessness of great cities. I dreaded 
his quoting Byron when he got to the 
Frith of Forth,— 
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* There is societj where none intrudes 
By the deep sea, and music in its roar ; * 

and then preaching a long sermon as to the* 
truth and beauty of the text," 

"Poor Norton! you are rather hard on 
him, my dear." 

" Luckily for him, I was, Emma, But 
you women were fairly coddling him to 
death. What with Joe Simmons, Fanny,, 
and all his Mends at ^ The Court,' Mrs. Est- 
court, and Edith Jervis, he was continually 
being trotted out to recount some of his- 
troubles. His wounds were inspected every 
day, to see if they were healing, and so- 
encouraged to break out afiresh. A touch 
of caustic in such cases is invaluable, and 
though my fingers now and then got burnt 
in the operation, he felt I was doing him 
good.'^ 

" He rode over to Saltram, I hear, before 
he started for Edinburgh, and I do not 
think that he went there to be condoled 
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with. The Markhams say there is some- 
thing in it." 

"In what^ my dear?'' said the rector, 
lighting his pipe. 

"You know, sir, as well as I do; any- 
J)ody can see it with half an eye." 

" Perhaps so, but vision with only one 
fourth of the proper apparatus is a very 
•curious affair. It acts like a multiplying, 
glass. But I am getting old, and my eye- 
sight begins to fail me even with two sound 
orbs. Has Mrs. Grundy begun to talk 
again ? " 

" She has been talking for months past, 
Thomas." 

"All the more reason for her tongue 
getting tired at last. What does she say 

now ? " 

" That he went over to Saltram to make 
her an offer." 

"My dear Mrs. Gresley, a month or 
two ago they said that he was flirting with 
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Lucy Markham, and the next week that he 
was engaged to one of the Estcourt girls^ 
He no more made an oflfer to Edith Jervis 
than I did." 

" Time will show. When he comes back 
and mames her,— perhaps you wiU beUeve 
me for once." 

" When that happens, my dear, you shall 
put me in the parish stocks as a heretic 
and an unbeliever; and the bells of St. 
Jerome's shall ring backwards in honour of 
the occasion." 

" My dear, the bell of St. Jerome's i& 
now ringing, and if you do not start at 
once, you will be late for the evening 
service. Do go; and let me finish Tommy' s^ 
jacket in peace." 

" He will never marry her." 

" In less then a twelvemonth." 

" Never. He will never marry again." 

"I wish I could make as sure of a new 
silk dress." 
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" You may do so without a shadow of risk * 
to my pocket. They are utteriy unlike, 
and unsuited, and she is not a marrying 



woman." 



"All the more likely on that account, 
Mr. Gresley ; will you go ? " 

"I am going, my dear; but your con- 
versation is so captivating that I cannot 
tear myself away. Where is my hat ? He 
will never marry her." 

"Never, never," she answered with a 
hearty laugh. 

" I thought I should convince you at 
last (now, my stick); if there is one 
excellent trait in your character, my dear, 
as a parson's wife, that I admire more than 
the rest, it is your being so readily open 
to conviction." 

"The bell will stop in less than five 
minutes, and it takes you six to get there. 
Mark my word, if they are not married 
within the twelvemonth. Please, do, go ! " 
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"Never, never; now I am gone." 
And then the Eector went off to his work ; 
an evening lecture to the men at the 
foundry, among whom his keen, good, sense 
and lively wit were highly relished. 

Gresley's friend was duly installed at 
Danbury, where, under the captain's guid- 
ance, work soon got into its proper groove ; 
and so the months passed slowly away. 
But no letters came from the absent Curate 
to either of his special friends at Danbury, 
* The Court,' or St. Jerome's. The only person 
who ever heard from him was his little 
daughter Fanny, of whom the Markhams 
had gladly taken charge. Now and then 
came a short note to her from the wanderer, 
but even these told little more than that he 
was charmed with Edinburgh ; that he had 
seen Loch Katrine and the Trossachs; Glas- 
gow and Stirling ; had again come back to 
Edinburgh, and meant on his way home 
to stay awhile at Lincoln, and at York ; 
and not to return till his time was fully up. 
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"I strongly urged him," said Gresley 
on hearing this, ^^ to see the Minster, and 
iiie old grand rocky heights of Lincoln, which 
with its endless array of painted windows, 
is still better worthy of a visit, though it 
will be rather out of his track. The more 
he can cram his mind with new facts, the 
better will it be for him, to say nothing of 
his friends, when he gets home again." 

It wanted but a month to the time of 
Norton's return, when one morning at 
breakfast there came a note addressed to 
the Eector of St. Jerome's in a hand thalj 
was strange both to him and to his wife. 
There was a pile of other letters, but this 
one attracted their special attention. NoV 
the Eector had a peculiar habit of dealing 
with his morning letters, and, having glanced 
at the covers, would lay them all aside to 
be read — with a pipe — after breakfast. 

"My dear," said his wife, "it's a lady's 
handwriting, and on scented paper ; it can- 
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not be a business letter, so you may as well 
open it at once. An invitation to dinner^ 
most likely — " 

*'Don^t be in such a dreadful hurry, 
Mrs. Gresley, it may be nothing but a 
notice from the tax-gatherer, or the green- 
grocer's bill; now that young ladies have 
turned clerks, and passed the Civil Service 
Examinations, one is never safe. So that 
it may well keep until my pipe is lighted." 

" On scented paper, in a triangular en- 
velope, and written with a quill pen ! No 
clerk's doing, my dear ; depend on it." 

" Your fingers are itching, I know," said 

the rector, "to open that imhappy little 
notelet. Solve the mystery at once. Curi- 
osity, after all, is but a thirst for knowledge 
under difficulties." 

" My dear, if there is a weakness that I 
am free from, it is that very thirst that you 
tell of so charmingly; but I see that you 
want an excuse for breaking through your 
rule, and you shall be indulged." 
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Then she broke the seal, and read as 
follows : — 

" My dear Mr. Gresley, 

" Can you spare me ten minutes after 
the morning service to-morrow at St. 
Jerome's ? I wish much to consult on a 
matter of importance, and will come to the 
vestry at 10.30, on the chance of finding 
you disengaged. 

" Sincerely yours, 

"E. Jeevis." 

"Of course she does,'' said the lady in 
triimiph. "You remember what I said to 
you months ago about their engagement? 
He has made her an offer, and she wants- 
to—" 

" My dear, Edith Jervis is the very last 
woman in the world to consult me or anybody 
else about an offer of marriage ; and Norton 
the last man to allow her to do so. She is- 
most likely at loggerheads again with some 
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of her poor people; or perhaps Father 
Morpeth is riding the high horse." 

^^IS'onsense, sir^ nonsense ! Bemember I 
am to have a new silk gown.'' 

'^ And I," said the rector, " am to do 
penance in the stocks, if they can be got in 
order.'' 

Exactly at the appointed time Editii 
Jervis appeared at the vestry ; and at once 
proceeded to state her case. 

"I have asked to see you alone, Mr, 
Oresley," she said, " because the matter on 
which I want your advice concerns myself 
only, and I have no friend who wiU be so 
likely to give me a plain, unbiassed, opinion 
as yourself. I will tell my story as briefly 
as I can, for I know your time is precious. 
You know that I helped to start the sister- 
hood at St. Margaret's ?" 

" I do," said Gresley, *' and I know what 
good service they have done, and are still 
doing. But why not consult Father Mor- 
peth ? " 
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^* Simply because he and I have come ta 
open warfare on a certain point concerning 
which^ neither of us will give way. The 
fact is that I have at last, after much 
thought, determined to build and endow a 
Home on a larger scale, and take the manage- 
ment of it myself. The schools at Saltram 
are now all in good train ; and I have more 
money and time at command than I know 
what to do with ; and have resolved to give 
both entirely to the scheme of which I 
speak. But when I consult Father Mor-^ 
peth, he insists on being the head of it, and 
enforcing a regular system of confession. 
Is this right or necessary ? " 

" Do you wish me to speak out plainly, 
Mrs. Jervis ? '^ 

" That is precisely what I do want." 

'' Then, / say, wrong and unnecessary. 
By all means have a priest at your head if 
you like. But let the confession be entirely 
optional. Have no vows for life ; no coal- 
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scuttle bonnets, no sepulchral robes, no 
going about with eyes on the ground as if 
the sisters were ashamed of their good work; 
in a word, no sackcloth and ashes of any 
kind. Let them have six months' probation 
before they become regular sisters, so that 
you may find out whether they like the 
work, and whether the work likes them; 
and then let them set to work as brave 
young English women, and sound Church 
women, with a good will and a good heart. 
And when they have had a good spell of 
work, or get tired of it, or want a change, 
let them be as free to go as they were free 
to come. You will thus get rid of the 
^ bogey ' cry of Popish, and without offence 
do ten times the amount of good, and escape 
endless botherations." 

"You have described my plan to a T," 
replied the lady, "but against any such 
scheme Father Morpeth has set his face like 



iron." 
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"Then by all means, my dear madam, 
«et to work without Father Morpeth. 
There are a dozen parish priests in Dormin- 
«ter who will thank God for your help, and 
St- Margaret's will thrive elsewhere just as 
well as where it now stands." 

In ten minutes the whole plan, in rough 
outline, was settled. Gresley himself ac- 
cepted her offer for St. Jerome's parish; 
and Edith Jervis then explained to him 
that she meant to endow the new Home with 
a large portion of her income, and commence 
operations at once. 

Thus it came to pass that before the year 
of Norton's absence had expired, Saltram 
House and Estates had been sold by private 
contract ; a large house had been secured 
near the Eectory, thoroughly fitted for the 
work, the sisters transferred from the former 
St. Margaret's, their number increased, and 
Edith Jervis installed as the mother. The 
name, too, was changed to St. Mary's, and a 



9 
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creche added to it, for such little waife and 
strays of humanity as fell in the sisters' way 
during their work in the dark places of the 
great city. 

" My dear Emma," said the rector, as he 
told his wife the whole story of the scented 
note, ^^I shall escape the stocks this time, 
but you shall have the best new gown that 
Norrington can supply. Is my little woman 
content ? " A smiling face and a hearty kise 
answered the question as happily as a man 
could desire. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

A STUPENDOUS FACT. 

" And erery tongue brings in a seyeral tale." 

Bichard III. 

Mes. Gbesley was a notable housewife, and 
great in 4;he art of shopping ; and, as die 
often said to Edith Jervis, now one of her 
wannest allies, "having six children aild a 
husband to look after, with not too many 
guii^eas in his pocket,'^ — did all her market- 
ing herself, and was not too proud to carry 
a parcel, or to make the Rector help her 
when he chanced to fall in her way. 

" I advise her," said the rector, ^* to hare 
VOL. in. ^ 
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a perambulator and wheel home her pur- 
chases. The police, I am sure, would be 
merciful in opening a line of march for her 
on the pavement, and little Frank would 
escape all risk of having his neck twisted 
by falling oyer the back of the machine." 

It was after one of these afternoon ex- 
peditions that she came back to the Eectory 
laden as usual with many packages, and 
suddenly met her husband near the house, 
as he hurried in the opposite direction. 

" Come home with me, my dear Thomas," 
she said, " I must speak to you at once. I 
have such news as will amaze even you. 
No, I cannot tell you in the street." 

"What in the name of wonder is the 
matter?" said Gresley when they were 
safe in the quiet of his owti sanctum. 
" You are as pale as a ghost, and your eyes 
brimming with amazement. Has Franky 
come to grief at last, or has Mrs. Bevington 
presented her husband with twins ?" 
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"I can hardly believe it," she answered, 
as a smile of wonder rippled over her pale 
face; "I can hardly believe it even now, 
though I saw it with my own eyes; and you 
will never believe it when I tell you." 

" Well, my dear, if you have met with 
Earon Munchausen, and he has sold you a 
budget, I had better be goiag, for old Bev- 
ington reaUy sent for me an hour ago, and 
it only wants about forty minutes to dmner 
time." 

" Mr. Bevington will have to wait then 
I muBt tell you." 

"Mrs. Gresley, I am all ears — speed, 
;speed I 



* Only unfold the mystery of thy tale 
With all becoming speed. I must away. 



> »> 



^.^Well, then, as I came down College 
Street, just outside the Abbey gates, I came 
fuU tilt with aU my parcels against whom ? 
Now guess 1" 
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" Eobert of Dorminster playing leap-frog 
with the archdeacon, or his wife seliing^ 
sprats to the choristers?" 

"A hundred times more eTtrtiordiiiarv 
than that ; guess again, guess again." 

'*Mrs. Gresley, I will guess no morOy 
but ^0." 

" I met," she cried, in a voice of amaee- 
ment, " Harry Norton and his wife ! " 

" Harry Norton and his wife 1 " repeats 
the rector in a voice of utter incredulity ; 
"then you have met the baron after all. 
What you tell me, is not only incrediblCy 
but impossible. You have clearly taken 
leave of your senses, and the best thing I 
can do as I pass Dr. Kitson's private esta- 
blishment will be to ask if he has room for 
one more patient. Good-bye, my dear." 

^^My dear Thomas," she replied, " I am 
not joking at all, but in downright earnest. 
I not only saw them, but was formally intro- 
duced to Mrs. Norton ; a tall woman, six feet 
high, with red hair and freckles." 
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" Good Heavens ! Six feet high and red 
hair ! Then it must be he who is ready for 
Eltson's. Now I understand why I saw 
the two magpies yesterday so many timeft 
iis I walked home from the Markhams. 
Six feet high and red hair ! Old Beving- 
ton will have to wait now. I am not in a 
^tate to talk rationally to any human beings 
You have taken away my very breath. 
It is absolutely incredible ! " 

"And yet," she said, " absolutely true." 

"But what were they doing in Dormin- 
«ter ; when did they arrive, and where were 
ihey going ? " 

" My dear, all I know is that they had 
but just arrived ; and some of their luggage, 
having been mislaid at the station, got 
<5arried on in the railway omnibus to the 
^ Mitre,' and so they had come in search of 
it. It was at the door of the inn that I 
met them." 

" Give me a large glass of sherry," wid 
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the astounded rector, " and let me go. I 
must rush forth into the crowded haunts of 
men and carry my mystery with me. I can 
make nothing of it here. If I do not 
appear at dinner-time, send to the stocks for 
me. I shall be found there hard and fast.'' 

But the stupendous fact which Qxesley 
found it so hard to believe, and so impos- 
sible of digestion, in the course of the next 
week or two spread far and wide through 
all the various byways of intelligence ; and 
it was soon known to all who cared to know 
it, that the Curate of Danbury had taken to- 
himself another wife. Indue time, orratheras 
Mrs. Grundy expressed it, "in the strangest 
fashion ever heard of,'^' wedding-cards were 
despatched to all Norton's old Mends. 
Visits were interchanged, heavy morsels of 
indigestible cake were duly eaten; a few 
solemn dinner-parties were given in honour 
of the event, and by degrees the most in- 
credulous were at last convinced of the fact 
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that the second Mrs. Norton was certainly 
six feet high, had red hair, and talked loudly 
and very pleasantly on any subject that 
chanced to turn up; but with wonderful 
loquacity as to her own family, their estates, 
fortunes, and misfortunes, both at home and 
abroad. There were few people in the whole 
country-side • who did not sooner or later 
know that her maiden name had been Sarah 
Mackay, *^ the Mackays of Eigadoon, Car- 
lisle ; '^ that her grandfather was that 
famous quartermaster-general on whom his 
Majesty George III. had conferred the 
honour of knighthood after the great cam- 
paign in the Netherlands. In fact, there 
was scarcely a branch of the naval, military, 
or civil services, in which some Mackay or 
other of Eigadoon had not made himself 
famous. She seemed never weary of talking 
of these exemplary relatives, and smiled 
very graciously on every patient listener. 
She was very affable and genial in conversing 
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with the gentlemen at dinner, and equally 
confidential and communicative in talking 
to the ladies when they had got to quiet^ 
dull, anchorage in the drawing-room. 

As to the marriage itself, it was received 
in all the various quarters with an infinite 
variety of verdicts; but by no one with 
more unfeigned surprise than Gresley. 
Some kind Mends thought that Sarah of 
Eigadoon was the very woman to rouse 
Norton out of his apathetic state, and waken 
him up to new life. Others went further, 
and thought that he wanted putting to 

r 

rights, and being thoroughly brought to 
book; and that the lady in question was 
exactly fitted by Providence to accomplish 
this desirable end. Some few again were 
utterly shocked at his choosing a wife so 
clearly unsuited for him in age, taste, 
and character ; a dashing woman of fashion 
as she seemed to be, instead of a quiet, 
homely, domestic person who might be 
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a comfort and a blessing to him and Ms 
daughter. Meanwhile, to the Eector of St. 
Jerome's the whole aflGBtir was simply as 
great a puzzle as ever. 

" My dear," he would say to his wife, 
^^how came he to marry again at all? " 

But to this query she was able to give 
no satisfactory answer ; and Norton himself 
had on no one occasion, even to his old 
friend, given a single hint as to the circum- 
stances under which he had brought home 
a new bride to Danbury. He had grown silent 
and reserved alike t6 friends and acquain- 
tances ; he smoked many solitary pipes and 
spent more time than ever among his books. 

Otherwise affairs went on much as usual 
at Danbury, where Mrs. Norton devoted 
herself with unwearied assiduity to her 
household, and the care of her husband and 
little daughter, now a tall, sprightly, merry, 
girl of keen, quick, thought, highly sensi- 
tive, and possessed of a tender, loving, heart, 
which she wore anywhere but on Let ^ilfe^-^i^* 
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Her father^s marriage had taken her ab- 
solutely by surprise, but she loved him fiur 
too deeply to show this, or to doubt for & 
moment that he had done what was best and 
right. He spoke to her but once on the- 
subject. 

" Fanny," he had said to her, " I hope^ 
that you will love your new mamma very 
much ; she is very kind and good and dear 
to me, as I hope she will be to you." 

And there he had suddenly come to a ftdl 
stop, as her eyes filled with tears, and she 
answered very tenderly and softly, 

" I will do all I can, papa, to love her 
very much, next to my own dear mamma in 
Heaven. But I cannot love her until I 
know her, can I ? " 

That was all that passed between them,, 
but Norton knew well how much lay hid- 
den in those few words, and was wisely 
content. 

Love is a plant of sUent growth in a. 
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child's heart, and in Fanny's case it would 
soon have put forth both leaves and blossom 
had time been fairly allowed. But Mrs. 
Norton was in a hurry to examine tixe roots, 
to stir up the germ to more active life, and 
to have ripe fruit in the spring, long before 
the time of harvest. 

Hence arose many little dialogues between 
tha two that did anything but hasten the 
happy seed-time, of which one will sufl&ce. 

" My dear Fanny, I wish I could see your 
love to me as a mother a little more actively 
shown. I am most fondly attached to you^ 
my child, and I like little girls to be affec- 
tionate." 

" I do try very much," says Fanny. 

" Is it so very hard for a little girl to love 
a dear mamma ? I am ready to love you 
with all a mother's fondest devotion." 

" I am sure you are very kind," answera 
the girl, with a faint flush rising in her 
cheeks as she goes through the catechism of 
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affection ; ^^ and^ oh ! there's papa calling me 
to go to walk with him. Good-bye, I mmt 
go." 

m 

And away she runs with happy, sparkling 
eyes, for a ramble across the old meadow 
where she and iN'ep had once gone so cosily 
to sleep. 

Months passed away; but the affection 
between mother and daughter grew no 
stronger ; and though Norton tried now and 
then in a quiet way to encourage it, there the 
growth seemed to stop. And this was the 
first fly in Mrs. Norton's pot of ointment. 

Then there came fly the second. Most of 
the servants, who had lived there all through 
Norton's Danbury life, at first were ready 
enough to carry out her wishes, to join in 
the new schemes of household manage- 
ment, and to treat their mistress with re- 
spect ; but they suddenly grew afraid of her. 
Her manner to them was so various, ranging 
from the intensely familiar to the oddly 
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abrupt, that they were fairly puzzled ; and 
never knew when to look for squally weather, 
or to expect sunshine. Their own manner 
began to show trace of this ; and the lady 
forthwith said that trustworthy servants, 
such as she had been accustomed to, never 
behaved in this way. She began to suspect 
them in trifles, and they, smarting under 
^spicion, grew very careless. 

Norton did what he could to bring about 
peac^, but his interference only made mat- 
ters worse. Before the year was out some 
had been discharged, and new servants 
hired in their place ; and for a time the new 
lmK)ms sw^t clean. 

But a certain squareness and hardness of 
tone began to grow up insensibly, ahd by 
»low degrees, among the inmates of tte 
-College, before unknown. The old pen- 
sioners, the servants, Joe Simmons, and at 
last Norton himself, began to be conscious of 
a sort of restraint. There was a fidgety 
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tmsettled sort of tone in the air of the place, 
which peeped out only in trifles, and yet was 
reaUy present 

"It was," so said old Captain Barclay, 
"as* if somebody ^s eye was upon them ; and 
they must aU mind their P's and Q^s." 

Joe Simmons was overheard to remark in 
a much more yehement and improper man- 
ner, " He was darned if he knowed how, 
but somehow there was a hitch; and he 
thought that the day of judgment must be 
a-coming." 

All these were so many little signs and 
tokens that the wheels of life at Danbury 
were not going smoothly; though nobody 
seemed to know why or wherefore. 

As for Mrs. Norton, she began now and 
then to show by an occasional word or 
manner that she in some way regarded her- 
self as an ill-used, or injured, woman, and 
the rest of the community as engaged in a 
plot against her happiness and well-being. 
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^ith this idea in her head, she seemed to 
fancy that everybody was on the look out to 
-slight her in some trifling way or other ; and 
that she did well to be miserable. And it 
was not long before Norton himself began to 
be included in the same category, though 
«ome years passed away before he to his 
infinite surprise discovered that such was the 
case. 

Thereal truth was that hehad married awife 
whose character he did not at all understand. 
She was an enigma which he had never pro- 
perly studied. Her character was, in fact, 
made up of several contradictory qualities 
that are rarely found combined in one person, 
and which often puzzled the owner as much 
as they did other people. Infirmity of pur- 
pose and a strong will ; great unselfishness 
and a weak fondness for certain things and 
certain people ; little judgment and strong 
passions, were all blended into one curious 
whole. Of her deep afiection for her hus- 
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band there could be no possible doubt. She 
was proud of him ; praised his talents, hi» 
learning, even his good looks, whenever and 
wh^;«yer she could find a listener ; and in a 
general way seemed to look upon him rather 
in the light of her own private property, 
which 8he was bound to glorify, as made and 
intended for her peculiar use. But neither 
jealousy nor suspicion can grow in the same 
garden with love, and dismal weather fol- 
lowed the very first sign of their appearance 
at Danbury. 

Mrs. Norton suddenly became subject to 
fits of plaintive melancholy, depression, and 
lowness of spirits, which now and then 
diowed themselves in words of this kind. 

" My dear," she would say to her hus- 
band, ^^ I am so sorry to see that, do what I 
wiU, I can please nobody. Of course, I 
cannot be to you and to Fanny all that 
things were long ago ; I know that, and 
it is plainly out of the question. I never 
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dreamed of such a thing; a poor, stupid 
person like me I of course not." 

" But who," answered Norton, " ever said 
you were poor or stupid, or that you could 
not be this, or could not be that to us ? " 

" Oh ! I can see it as plainly as if they 
said it ; they think so if they don't say 
it." 

" How can you possibly tell what they 
think ? " says Norton with a laugh. ^' You 
must be more than a conjuror to read people's 
thoughts. Why wiU you persist in taking 
such gloomy fancies into your head ? There 
is Fanny now on the look out for a walk 
with somebody ; do go out this glorious morn- 
ing, and get a good run in the fresh air. 
Such weather is enough to get rid of all the 
dismals." 

" She would much rather," replies the 
lady, " go with you. I know she would." 

" My dear Sarah, have you asked her to 
go with you?" 

VOL. in. • Q . 
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^^ I know that she doesn't care about going 
with her mother ; and I am not in any dis- 
mals that I know of." 

" Very well, my dear," replies the Curate, 
" I can say no more," and goes away dis- 
comfited to his Ubrary. 

Little dialogues of this kind cropped up 
every now and then, and, though followed by 
gleams of sunshine, always left behind them 
a faint air of discomfort which insensibly 
leavened all the intercourse between man 
and wife, and lurked behind every trivial 
act and word of the day. 

A few months after this a certain second 
cousin of Mrs. Norton's, from the north 
country, wrote to say that business of some 
kind would shortly bring him to Dorminster, 
and if agreeable to Mr. and Mrs. Norton he 
would stay at Danbury for a few days. 

" Beg him to come by all means," said 
Norton. 

Mr. John Campbell Mackay belonged to 
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the Scotch branch of the family, and was a 
"gallant, braw, John Highlandman." He 
«poke broad Scotch, wore the full Highland 
costume, and was a very jovial, canny man 
of business. 

"^My dear," said Mrs. Norton to Fanny, 
" I hope you will be a good little girl when 
cousin John comes. He is very fond of good 
little girls ; and will be quite distressed if 
lie cannot love you like all his other 



cousins." 



Thus adjured, the little maiden, who was 
busy over a dolPs frock, said, " I hope I 
shall, mamma. Is he my cousin ? " 

" Of course he is, Fanny, and has a great 
many good little girls of his own." 

One afternoon, accordingly, about an hour 
before dinner, cousin John arrived. He had 
been expected all day, and it so chanced that 
Norton was out when the dog-cart drove up 
to the hall-door, and Joe Simmons was in 

q2 
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attendance to take charge of the Inggage, and 
usher him into the drawing-room. 

Fanny and her nurse were in the winter* 
garden, where her mother had jnst joined 
them as he rattled by, and hastened in at 
once to welcome the gnest. 

" Come along, Fanny,'* said Mrs. Norton^ 
^^ there is Mr. Campbell Mackay ; come in 
and see your cousin." 

" Yes, mamma, I will in a minute. I 
shall bring my doll, too.'' 

" Why, Mary,'* she whispered to the maid^ 
" he is like the Highlander at Dorminster, 
isn't he ? " 

" Yes, miss ; petticaats and all, I do de- 
clare." 

And then they went in, and found cousin 
John rubbing his hands cheerily in feont of 
a large fire. 

He spoke broad Scotch in a loud, rapid 
voice, which to Fanny was wholly unin- 
telligible. 
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But she looked at him with silent^ won- 
dering, eyes, and turning very red, shook 
hauds with him when told ; and then crept 
into a quiet comer with her doll. 

Meanwhile the dialogue went on merrily 
between the two elders ; and presently 
Norton haying come in made his guest 
welcome ; and the trio soon after went down 
to dinner. Mrs. Norton was in the highest 
possible spirits, and, as her husband thought 
with pleasure at the time, more like herself 
than he had seen her for many a long day. 
He did his best to understand and to reply 
1» Mr. Mackay's broad Scotch, and a bottle 
of whisky having being hunted out by 
Simmons, the banquet went on brightly to 
the end. 

To their great surprise, however, at its 
•conclusion the guest suddenly told them that 
the business which had brought him to 
Dorminster had fallen through, and that he 
must start for town by the firs^ train on the 
following morning. 
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And to this resolution, in spite of all his 
host and hostess could say, he steadily ad- 
hered. 

The next morning, accordingly, Nortcii 
drove Mr. Mackay into the station, and after 
seeing him safely off, and malring a short 
call at St. Jerome's Eectory, rode back to 
Danbury with a lighter, happier, heart than: 
he had known for many a day. 

" A thorough Scot,^' he had told Qresley, 
"intent upon turning punds Scotch into 
pounds sterling ; but a jolly, pleasant, fellow,, 
if one only understood what he said." 

" Talking of pounds sterling," replied the 
rector, " did you ever find out who was the 
generous donor of the hundred-pound 
notes ? " 

" Never," said Norton. *^ But I have a 
strong suspicion ; and so, I imagine, has 
Edith Jervis' banker. He denied it fax too 
strongly, not to be fully aware of the whole 
secret." 
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CHAPTEE X. 

THE GARDEN ROLLER. 

" To one that looks for them, my friend, 
As thick as blackberries offences grow." 

Old Flay. 

Norton rode back to Danbury in the teeth 
of a fierce wind and thick rain; but he 
heeded neither the one nor the other, having 
within Mm an element of fair weather that 
defied all outward discomfort. Joe Sim- 
mons, as usual, was on the look out for his 
master ; and having delivered up both steed 
and vehicle into his hands, Norton went in 
search of his wife. 
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But, strange to say, she was not to be 
found in the house, nor coulcj any one give 
him any tidings of her. Neither the nurse 
nor Fanny had seen her for several hoars : 
in fact, not since he had started in the morn- 
ing. 

Having missed his usual morning's pipe, 
he strolled down to an old summer-house in 
the garden, with the newspaper that he had 
brought from Dorminster. But how it came 
to pass that he neither smoked his pipe nor 
read the Gazette must be told in his own 
words to his old friend at St. Jerome's, on 
the morning of the next day. 

He had ridden in to Dorminster at an early 
hour, so as to be sure to catch the Eector 
before he set out on his day's round in the 
parish. 

" son of Danbury," exclaimed his old 
friend, " what means this second appearance 
in so brief a space? Here all jubilant 
yesterday, here again to-day with trouble 
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in thy looks, and all thy bravery as if it had 
never been ? " 

**I cannot tell my tronbles," replied 
Norton, " in your poetic fashion, but if you 
wiU endure ten minutes' plain prose, you 
:8hall have it in the briefest shape." 

*' You remember that our jolly old Scotch 
friend left us yesterday ? Well, I rode back 
to Danbury as usual, and nbt finding my 
wife in the house, went off to smoke a quiet 
pipe in the old summer-house, where you 
and I have so often spent an hour; but 
what was my amazement to see Mrs. Norton 
calmly seated on the garden-roller on the 
grass-plot, in the midst of a thick drizzling 
rain! " 

" On the garden-roller f'^'^ inquires Gh-esley, 
as if not sure that his ears were to be 
trusted. 

" On the garden-roller ! " replied Norton. 
^^ < My dear Sarah,' said I, ' what on earth 
is the matter ? ' 
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" ^ The matter ? Oh ! nothing ; nothing- 
whatever.' 

" * Nothing the matter ? Then what can 
you mean by sitting in such an exlraordi- 
nary place in the midst of this pouring rain ? 
Why, you are all but wet through now/ 

" ^ Am I ? It is not of the least conse- 
quence, I assure you. Nothing that I do- 
can be of the least importance to anybody 
at Danbury. I am nothing here ; nothing^ 
whatever. Nothing to the servants, nothing 
to your daughter, nothing to you, while- 
you treat me as you do.' 

" ' I really don't know what you mean,'* 
said I, ^ more than if you were talking: 
Dutch. Is it a joke of any kind ? ' 

" ^ Do I look as if I were in joke, Harry ? 
I am not talking Dutch, but plain, down- 
right, EngUsh, and in downright earnest, as. 
you know very well.' 

" ' Then, my dear, all I can say is, that I 
am more puzzled than ever. Who ever 
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said that you were nothing to Danbury or 
to anybody in it ? ' 

" ^ How can I be anything while you treat 
me as a cipher, and my relations as you did 
poor Cousin John yesterday? How could 
you ever insult him in such a way ? ' 

"^I insult Mr. Maokay, Sarah? You 
must surely be taking leave of your senses 
ta dream of such a thing.' 

" * I am no more dreaming now than I 
was yesterday/ she replied. ^Tou cannot 
have forgotten what you said about that 
splendid national instrument, the bagpipes, 
of which he is so enthusiastically fond. "I 
never heard it but once," said you, " to per- 
fection, and that was when the troops were 
going off to the Crimea, in conjunction with 
the railway whistle ; and the two together 
made the most unearthly duet of screeches 
— ^Pan's pipes and a drum were nothing to 
it." And, of course, at this your daughter 
goes off into fits of laughter. It's only 
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your wife's cousin, and fair game to be 
laughed at before both the servants. And 
what does Fanny herself do the very mo- 
ment she saw him pass in the garden, but 
whisper to nurse, quite loud enough for me 
to hear, *' Why, Mary, he is just like the 
Highlander at Dorminster ! " " Yes, miss,'* 
says the impudent minx, ^^ so he is, I declare 
— ^petticoats and all ! " My cousin, John 
Campbell Mackay, like that vile caricature 
outside a tobacconist's shop ! No wonder 
that one day at Danbury was enough for 
him. But it is of no consequence whatever ; 
I am nothing, I tell you, and nobody, and it 
is no matter at all.' 

** ^ Well,' said I, now fairly laughing out- 
right in spite of myself, * if it is all of no 
matter and of no consequence, do for mercy's 
sake come in out of the rain. I have had 
one good soaking to-day already, and don't 
relish getting another. And as to your 
Cousin John Campbell, we parted in the 
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joUiest way possible an hour or two ago ; in 
fact I quite enjoyed my ride into town with 
him. I no more dreamed of insulting him 
than he did of insulting me.^ 

" ^ No doubt, no doubt at all, that you en- 
joyed your ride with him ; so should I if I 
had been asked to go with him; but of 
course I Was left at home to amuse myself 
alone in this cheerful place, without a soul 
to speak to, while my husband is taking his 
pleasure, and calling upon his Mends. I 
hope Mrs. Jervis is quite well ? ' 

" * Mrs. Jervis ! ' I cried, in sheer amaze- 
ment. ^ What has Mrs, Jervis or Mrs. 
Jervis's health to do with the question? 
You tell me that I purposely insulted your 
cousin, and thus insulted my wife at her 
own table ! I tell you that such a thought 
never entered his head or mine ; and as for 
poor Fanny's chatter to the nurse, it's mere 
child's play to talk of it. She had never 
seen a Highland dress but once in her life 
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before, and that once was on the terrific 
gentleman with a mull outside the cigar 
shop. But why drag Mrs. Jervis's name 
into the matter ? ^ 

" ^ I merely hoped that she was well; — a 
young and interesting widow that tekes 
such a deep interest in Mr. J^orton, and in 
whom he takes so kind an interest in re- 
turn! Why, you know as well as I do, 
that you never pass through Dorminster 
without going to see her, unless Mrs. 
Norton happens to be in the way ! ' 

"^And why should I not call on Mrs. 
Jervis ? ' said I, ^ I have known her nearly 
aU her life, and her father was one of my 
oldest and best Mends ? Is there any reason 
why I should not call ? ' 

^^ ' Oh ! no ; certainly not ; no reason 
whatever. I hear that she is a most charm- 
ing and fascinating young person, and if 
the Curate of Danbury finds her society so 
very captivating, his wife is the very last 
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person that ought to complain — ^the very 
last. She cannot, of course, be supposed to 
be of any consequence. But it has been 
vcoming on for a » long time now. I saw it 
long months ago." 

" ^ Saw what months ago ? ^ I exclaimed, 
now getting thoroughly bewildered. ^ For 
heaven^s sake leave off talking riddles, and 
tell me what all this extraordinary outburst 
means.' 

" * Outburst ? ' she replies, slowly re- 
peating the word, * outburst ? I am not 
aware of any outburst whatever. I am as 
<5alm and as collected as I ever was in my 
life. What I see everybody else can see 
— that my husband doesn't care for his 
wife one straw; if he did, how could he 
treat me as he does — me, a poor desolate 
creature, four hundred miles away from my 
nearest relation ? ' 

" ^ And how long,' said I, ^ my dear 
Sarah, have you been convinced that your 
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husband does not care for you ? Since the last 
dinner-party at ^ The Court,' when I strongly 
objected to being called ^ Ducky ' before a 
room-full of strange women ? That was just 
a month ago ; and I only suggested that the 
word ^ Draky^ was more applicable to the 
male bird than * Ducky.' You were all 
fondness and affection then ; and Carlisle is 
no further off than it was. Once more^ 
then, what does this extraordinary outburst 
mean?' 

" ^ It means now, clearly enough, that you 
do not care for me. You dislike my society, 
and get out of my way, and turn my words 
into ridicule, and hate — ' 

" And here she broke out into a sudden 
and violent flood of tears. 

" ' Now,' said I, * my dear Sarah, having 
arrived at that final and ultimate point of 
hatred, as we are both of us nearly wet 
through, I think you had better get off the 
roller. We can adjourn to the summer- 
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house, at all events, or, better still, go in 
and have some lunch.' 

" There, my dear Gresley," said Norton, 
when he got to this point in his narrative, 
"now you can understand why I rush in 
upon you in this frantic fashion. I need not 
tell you how we got through luncheon, and 
next through dinner, and somehow or other 
dragged through the day; but the first 
thing this morning I set off to see you. 
Now I want two things — some dinner and 
some advice." 

"As to dinner," replied hi& friend, " that 
I decline to give you, for reasons to be pre- 
sently declared ; and as to advice, upon my 
life you have asked for a hard thing. An 
outsider may of course see more of the game 
than the players can ; but when the game is 
between man and wife, it is a ticklish matter 
to interfere. The whole thing has so taken 
me by surprise that it seems more like a 
joke, and — " 
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"Anything but that^^ interrupts ITorton, 
" I assure you. The mere mention of such 
an aspect of affairs was like throwing oil on 
the fire." 

" A joke to the lookers-on, Norton, but 
death to' you. One thing is clear — that it 
cannot, must not go on, or there is an end 
to all life and work at Danbury. Only 
yourself can put an end to it, and you have 
an awfully difficult card to play. In the first 
place, Mrs. Norton is always on the look- 
out for nettles, always shrinking from them, 
and always getting stung. Further than 
that, I'll be shot if I can see my way a 
single inch as yet. But are you inclined to 
be catechised ? " 

" To any extent you please." 

" Good. How, then, was the weather 
when you left Danbury ? " 

"Dull and heavy; not a breath of air 
stirring ; and yet what Simmons calls 
gathering up." 
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" She knows you are off to Dorminster, I 
suppose ? " 

" I told her, and we parted serenely." 
^^Then the first thing is to get home 
again as soon as possible, or you will 
be charged with going to lunch at St. 
Mary^s. The next step must be to show 
Mrs. Norton that Edith Jervis is nothing to 
you nor you to her. Don't avoid the fair 
widow, but don't seek her. Please not to 
interrupt me. I know what you are going 

to say." 

* ___ 

" That you cannot possibly do, Gresley. 

I was merely going to say that not only is 

Edith Jervis nothing to me, but that my 

wife knows it to be so." 

" That makes your task all the harder, 

my friend. If a woman persists in saying 

what she does not really believe, and in 

hoisting false signals, it is like fighting with 

an enemy in the dark. All the same, 

excellent curate, must you be back in time 
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for lunch at Danbury. Once there, boldly^ 
assume that there is no such thing as a 
garden roller in existence, and that the 
screech of the bagpipes is an unknown 
sound. Take it for granted that the glass^ 
is rising, or rather has never fallen, and 
that things are on as fair a footing a& 
ever." 

" But the worst of it is," replied Norton^ 
" that the very moment I imagine I am 
standing on a firm rock, I find myself up ta 
my eyes in a quicksand." 

" Never mind, man; get the sand out of 
your mouth bravely, and step out boldly for 
terra jirma. Whatever you do, don't splutter 
and don't growl. It always takes two people 
to make a quarrel ; resolve not to be one." 

^^ But ^ hate ' is an ugly word, Ores- 
ley." 

" I am coming to that. It is ugly. But 
does she really mean it ? " 

"No, certainly not. But she may go 
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on using it till she does or fancies she 
•does." 

" And now," said the rector, " I want to 
ask one more question — a grave one. May 
I?" 

" Any question you please ; I can but 
shirk it." 

" Good again, Norton. Hating is of 
course all bosh, but do you really love her ? 
Mind, no shirking." 

" Certainly I did when I married her ; 
most certainly I do now. But if you ask me 
if my love for Sarah Mackay and for Mary 
Hastings are one and the same thing, 
how can I say what I have found out is 
impossible ? You told me it was im- 
possible long ago, old friend. Now I know 
the truth of your words. My love for 
her who sleeps under the old shadows at 
.Saltram is the same Kving passion it was. 
How can it be otherwise," he went on, 
with increasing vehemence, " when every 
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room in Danbuiy still recalls her; wlien 
every book she once touched whispers her 
name ; every flower in the garden reminds 
me of her gracious presence ; when sha 
looks at me with her child^s eyes, and 
speaks to me when all else is still — in the 
meadow and by the wood, at every happy 
simset ; when I take refuge in work, or fall 
into idleness ! '' 

" And did you know this," said the^ 
rector, in a grave and kindly voice, ^^when 
you asked another woman to be your 
wife?" 

"No, no," replied Norton eagerly; "not 
so false, not so dishonest as that. I have^ 
never told you — I have told no one — how I 
came to marry again. I saw that it amazed 
you, as it amazed everybody else but the 
matchmakers ; and with all the pleasant or 
foolish things that they said I need not 
bother you. To me it was all mere idle 
chatter. But this much I may tell you now. 
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I was full of my trouble when I went away. 
I found in Sarah Mackay one always ready 
to listen with kindly sympathy — ^a loving 
companion and friend. I learned to love 
her. I asked her to be my wife, when all 
the time I was the husband of another. For 
a time I was unconscious of this. Slowly, 
little by little, it dawned upon me. But I 
never meant to be false for a single hour to 
the new mistress of Danbury, nor do I 
mean to be false now. The rest of my 
story you know." 

"There is," replied the rector, after a 
pause, " but one way out of the wood, 
Norton. What you have told me you must 
tell your wife, in justice to yourself, in 
justice to her." 

" Do you know what would happen if I , 
did ? A scene as big. as ten garden-rollers, 
— ^ages of weeping and gnashing of teeth." 

^*No, no, — not told all at once, man, — 
not blurted out as a surprise, or excuse, or 
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in defence, but slowly, cautiously, gradu- 
ally ; a hint here, a seed there, wisely, ten- 
derly dropped, and left to germinate. 
Banish the garden roller for ever ; and, for 
Heaven^s sake ! don't let a single nettle be 
of your planting, not even a dead nettle. 
Put a grain of honey into all your words; 
learn to play that infernal instrument, the 
bagpipes, if need be ; cultivate the Gaelic 
tongue, get all your groceries from Mac- 
kay's in Bridge Street, swear that no tea in 
Great Britain can match his superb ' Three 
and Six,' be amiable to all Scotchmen,- — 
you've got a McBowell among your old 
pensioners, practice on him. Above all, 
excellent and much-tried man, don't despair; 
when things are at the worst, they must 
mend. Go back to Danbury in the chariot 
of hope, with a huge appetite for lunch, and 
a mighty desire for peace. There, my 
friend, I have delivered my soul." 

^^You have spoken," said Norton, "as 
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you always speak, like a true, wise, brave 
Mend, and you know that I thank you 
heartily." 

^^One word, only one more," said the 
rector ; " don't imagine you are the only 
person who has a pack on his shoulders. 
Thank your stars you are not blessed, as I 
Am, with half-a-dozen young, insatiable, 
boys and girls, six increasing appetites and 
hungry minds, to be clothed, fed, educated, 
taken carefully through whooping-cough, 
measles, scarlatina, mumps, and vaccination, 
and then sent out into this naughty, wicked 
world of buying and selling, marrying and 
giviiig in marriage." 

^^ I wish to Heaven I were, Gresley." 
" You think so, old friend, you think so ; 
but, in this case, six times one is not six. 
Now begone, and 



* Heaven attend thy going. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



DUNTON FORD AGAIN. 



" Oh ! trust me all in all, or not at all." 

A CHARIOT of hope can be manufactured 
even out of a dog-cart, and Norton rode 
home in a royal one that day. When he 
was some half a mile from Danbury gates, 
to his great surprise he was met by hi^ 
wife and daughter, tripping along together 
most happily, and the elder lady's face all 
smiles and sunshine. 

They had come out before lunch on iii» 
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bare chance, she said, of meeting him, for 
the very purpose of riding home with him^ 
and telling him all the good news. 

" What news," says Norton, as he packed 
them into the vehicle and drove gaily on^ 
" what news have you got to tell ? " 

" My dear Harry," replied his wife, ^^ I 
have had such a letter from Cousin John ;. 
he is charmed with Danbury, charmed with 
Captain Barclay, and poor old Lieutenant 
McBowell, charmed with his welcome, and 
thinks the Curate of Danbury — well, I 
won't tell you what he says about him, or 
you will be getting vain. He is coming^ 
to Dorminster again in a month's time, and 
hopes then to give us a full week." 

"And a great box," says another glad 
voice from the back seat; "a great box^ 
papa, has come from Carlisle tor me, full of 
Mackay plaids and scarfs, and a little High- 
lander in full dress, with a feather in his 
cap, and a real silver brooch in his tartan- 
Isn't it good of him ? " 
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How the dinner went that day at Dan- 
bury, there is no need to tell. The whole 
climate seemed to have changed in a single 
morning, and the glass to have mounted in 
one stride from stormy to set fair ; stiU 
more wonderful to relate, the fair weather 
lasted. Months passed away without as 
much as a cloud above the horizon ; Cousin 
John's visit was duly paid, and went off 
without a hitch. Once more Norton drove 
him into Dorminster, and once more they 
parted like old friends at the station. 

As they started from Danbury, he had 
said to his wife, *^ Will you go with us ? " 

^' Certainly not, my dear; two passengers 
and all that pile of luggage are more than 
enough for any one horse, without the addi- 
tion of a small person like me. Dinner at 
six, remember ; you will lunch, of course, 
at the Eectory ? '' 

^^ Not a morsel of lunch shall you have 
here this day," was the Eector's comment, 
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when he heard this account of the morning's 
greeting. 

And as the day began, so it ended ; for 
when Norton got back to Danbury, his 
wife's first words were, to his utter amaze- 
ment, "You called on Mrs. Jervis, of 
course ; how is she ? " 

" I had no time," he said, " even to call 
at St. Mary's, and barely enough to get a 
glimpse of Gresley." 

Could this by any human possibility be 
the same woman who once sat on the 
garden roller, and scowled at all things 
under the sun ? 

The very same Sarah Norton; as easily 
elated into sunshine as cast into the shade, 
by a mere trifle, by a chance letter, or a 
stray word. And this must be taken as a 
type of the lights and shadows which befell 
Norton during the years that followed ; he 
never knew, from one week to another, what 
weather to expect, and had, therefore, like a 
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prudent mariner, to be 'always on the look- 
out for a sudden fall of the mercury. By 
degrees he learned to acquire this difficult 
art, and so got used to bursts of sunshine 
and smooth water when his sails were all 
reefed, and to sudden gales of wind and a 
chopping sea when the glass was at ^set 
fair' and 4ikely to continue.' But by de- 
grees, too, as the years went by, he learned 
to profit by Gresley's advice ; and it began 
at last to dawn on Sarah Norton's mind 
that, though her husband had given to an- 
other what he could never give again, — a 
heart's first early love,— his affection for 
her was deep and true ; if not always all 
she craved for, still enough for content, — 
enough for a quiet, prosperous, voyage to 
the end of life. For more than this, Norton 
saw clearly that it was useless to hope ; and 
as life went on, he began more and more to 
look onward to the future. He looked 
back with as keen a pleasure as ever on the 
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golden days of the past, but with less 
lingering regret. The tie that bound him 
to the past could never be severed, and he 
looked on to the time when it should be re- 
newed and purified beyond the border line 
which separates the things that die from the 
things eternal. 

The sorrows that pierce to the very inmost 
being may, and often do, seem beyond the 
reach of earthly cure ; but time is a mighty 
agent, and, though he cannot heal such 
wounds, deals gently with them, and slowly 
takes away their intense agony. The scars 
remain, but they will bear handling and 
shrink from no kindly touch. 

Thus it came about, in after years, that 
Norton not only talked over the past with 
his daughter Fanny, but with her and his 
wife went once and again to the quiet grave 
at Saltram, wandered together with them 
through the old familiar woods, gathered 
flowers where Mary had gathered them long 
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ago, and watched the sunset from the old 
clump of Firs at Ply mridge. It was as bright 
and glorious as ever ; the grey hills, the purple 
moor, the fields white to harvest, all carried 
their glad message of new hope and coming 
joy to a thousand hearts, telling them of 
a golden future, as they reminded Norton of 
a happy past. 

About this time, too, a lucky gift from 
Cousin John helped in no small degree to 
strengthen the goodwill at Danbury. In 
her younger days Sarah Mackay had been a 
famous horsewoman, and in the north country 
among a host of friendly neighbours had rare- 
ly been in want of a mount. Knowing this, 
John Campbell had purchased for her at one 
of the Doncaster fairs, a steed stout enough, 
he said, '^ to carry a lassie of sixteen stun ;'* 
and this he had ridden down by easy stages 
to Dorminster. Norton himself was no 
great equestrian, but nothing pleased him 
better than a good gallop over the downs ; 
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and now he had a companion even more 
eager than himself for such exercise when- 
ever he had an hour to spare. 

This was the state of things one cold, 
bright, winter's day when the two SQt out 
for a long ride to Dorminster, and then back 
by way of Saltram Woods and across the 
Downs. It had been a hard, keen, winter, 
the snow lying very deep all round Dan- 
bury at Christmas-tide, and making the 
roads almost impassable on foot or horseback. 
But at last had come a thaw; the white 
robes that stretched with unbroken puiity 
over hill and dale, and loaded trees and 
hedgerows with a fringe of dazzling white, 
all melted away as if by magic. A soft 
west wind whispered to every patch of 
green moss and fern, to crimson berries, and 
tiny scarlet cups, that Spring was not far 
off, and told the snowdrop to loosen her 
green sheath and peep out to greet the 
sunshine. Here and there a thrush caught 
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the glad infection and broke out into song. 
Every little brook in the valley, after weeks 
of stony silence, babbled merrily down to 
the river, and the whole earth seemed to 
wake up with a smile of welcome. Every 
hedgerow was dripping, every muddy road 
and lane deep with moisture, light fleecy 
clouds hurried across the blue sky, and 
though the sunshine as yet had little power, 
it flashed in pleasant gleams across the open 
country ; and the two equestrians set out in 
great spirits for their long ride. 

Their business was soon done in Dor- 
minster, a hasty call paid at St. Jerome's 
Eectory, and they then rode away at a 
round pace • across the Downs, reaching 
Saltram about noon, and lingering with 
much pleasant talk among the silent, bare, 
woodland paths. Another hour brought 
them to Dunton Ford ; in summer time a 
broad gleaming shallow of crystal water 
where the Dor spread itself out into a sheet 
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of shining silver, and then ran softly whim- 
pering under the shade of willow and hazel 
clumps, through green meadows down to 
the Abbey lands of Dorminster, Now, how- 
ever, all was changed. The quiet sylvan 
stream was a wide waste of dark, swirling, 
rushing waters, flecked here and there with 
patches of angry foam, at some places even 
flooding the banks and sweeping over 
harvest-fields. 

Here, therefore, the two riders pulled up, 
and for a few moments were in doubt as to 
what was to be done. The ford, so easy to 
be crossed in summer, looked anything but 
safe or practicable now ; and the nearest 
bridge for horsemen was five miles higher up. 

Norton was decidedly for turning back ; 
^^ their horses were still fresh, and there 
was plenty of time for getting back to Dan- 
bury before dark." 

But, strange to say, his wife was for 
pushing on. She had crossed the ford but a 

s2 
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few weeks before, she said, and was sure 
that 'Douglas' would cany her safely 
over now. 

" I will go first and show you the way," 
she added gaily, " and then your sober grey 
will take courage." 

"No, no," said Norton, "if we are to 
make the attempt it shall be together. 
After all, it may not be so bad as it looks." 

Not very wiUingly the horses stepped 
down into the dark yeast of foaming water ; 
but before they got a few yards from the 
bank had to swim for it, and in spite of 
all their efforts were borne away down the 
stream into deeper water. Presently, for a 
moment, they felt the bottom again, when a 
sudden squall of wind seized Norton's hat ; 
and at that very moment, in his eagerness 
to save it, the reins fell from his hands, his 
horse suddenly stumbled into a deep hole, 
plunged violently forward, and flung his 
rider into the raging stream. It was the 
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vork of but a few seconds, and Norton was 
for an instant swept swiftly away as a mere 
waif upon the waters. But recovering him- 
«elf, he struck boldly out obliquely across the 
river, hoping to gain the bank lower down, 
where his horse had already made good a 
landing. Meanwhile his wife, though 
utterly terrified, never lost her presence of 
mind for a moment, but, urging on Douglas 
to his very utmost, soon reached the shore, 
quickly dismounted, tied her horse to a 
willow stump, and gathering up her long 
^d dripping dress, hurried down the river- 
«ide, crying loudly for help as she went. 

Norton in the meantime was battling it 
out bravely with the waters, and after many 
a hard struggle slowly won his way towards 
the shore. But he was still in a deep, swift, 
current ; and the bank, undermined by the 
winter flood, some two feet above the water, 
was soft, treacherous, and yielding. Turn 
where he would he could find no possible 
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chance of safe landing, and his strength 
though far from exhausted began slightly 
to fail, ffis wife was within a few yards of 
him, but could give him no help, and no 
other living creature was in sight. Th& 
roar of the river drowned her loudest cries- 
for help; or it must have come from the 
neighbouring cottages. 

" For God's sake, Harry," she cried at 
last in her despair, "make one effort more 
to get in to this bank a little lower down, 
where the old stone fence juts out into the 
river. It is but a few yards fiirther down,, 
and there, I think, I can reach you." 

A few rapid strokes brought him to the 
very point, where the water was still deep, 
and eddying round with angry violence over 
the broken stonework. 

"A moment more, dearest," she said,, 
"and you are safe. I am sure that I 
can reach you now with the handle of my 
whip." 
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And so near now had the swimmer got 
to the bank, that it seemed not only possible 
but easy to reach him. 

In another moment he would have grasped 
the handle of the stout hunting-whip, and 
been drawn safely to land, when, as she 
stooped forward on the very verge of the 
stream, a portion of the rotten bknk gave 
way under her feet, and she fell headlong 
forward over the rough stonework, and was 
swept away by the furious current. 

Her long riding-habit had become so 
twisted about her figure as almost to render 
aU exertion impossible ; though it also pre- 
vented her from sinking at once. In one 
swift moment Norton saw that she was 
being hurried away to swift death, and in 
that one moment his resolve was taken. At 
all hazard, even at the cost of his own 
life, she must be saved if it were possible ; 
and to be possible, not a moment must be 
lost. 
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Flinging himself, therefore, once more 
into the full stream, he was soon borne 
along by the very same current which had 
swept away his wife; in a few minutes 
was close to her, and had even with one 
hand grasped her dress. This was all he 
could do at first ; and so for some twenty or 
thirty yards more they were carried swiftly 
down the stream, until it took a sudden turn 
to the right, and thundered over a waterfall 
down into a murky pool below, known as 
^ Dunton Deeps.' Once in that rapid, he at 
once saw that death was inevitable. 

But, luckily for him, where the river 
curved away in mad haste to the right, it 
also branched off into a small stream on the 
left, and spread out into a piece of back- 
water among a huge bed of flags and rushes. 
If only he could but gain this side current, 
all might be well. Seizing her dress there- 
fore more firmly, he resolved to make one 
more desperate effort, and in this he at last 
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succeeded ; the stream now actually driving 
them up into a stony shallow where cattle 
came down to drink. 

' In a few moments he was safely on terra 
Jirma^ and then with great difficulty drew 
in the body of his wife over the shallow, 
and laid her on the grass. It was hard 
work, for he was aU but exhausted himself ; 
and indeed it was some minutes before he 
had strength enough for any fresh exertion. 
Luckily, he had in his pocket a small flask 
•of brandy, and having taken a good pull at 
this, he knelt down by the lifeless form 
before him, for lifeless it seemed, paving 
loosened the dress round her neck and bosom, 
he watcheA eagerly but vainly for the 
slightest sign of animation. Not a breath 
^ame from her clenched lips, not a pulse to 
be felt. Her face was of a ghastly white, 
and now hideously smeared with blood that 
flowed freely from a deep wound over the 
temple. Forcing open her lips, he poured in 
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by slow degrees nearly • the whole of the 
remaining brandy ; and then endeavoured by 
every means in his power to rouse her ta 
consciouBness, But all seemed in vain. 

Then he shouted his very utmost and 
loudest for help ; but his voice was weak^ 
and his strength feeble ; no answer came ;. 
and the cold and pitiless waters rushed on 
their way as if in scorn of his outcries.^ 
In utter despair what to do next, he hurried 
back from a little mound on which he had 
been standing, with the vain hope of making^ 
his cry heard at the neighbouring cottages^ 
and once more knelt beside his wife. But 
in raising the body from the ground again, 
it slipped from his grasp, and fell back, 
and it was then to his intense joy that a 
feeble groan escaped from the lips now 
growing livid with cold. 

To his still greater surprise, he suddenly 
heard footsteps somewhere near at hand 
among the long sedgy grass ; and turning 
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round, saw a lad in a rough smock frock 
hurrying up to him, having just climbed the 
hedge of the next field beyond a thick plan- 
tation of willows. 

" Thought us heerd somebody a holler- 
ing," said the boy, "me and father, last time 
plough come round ; and us hollered agen, 
but nobody didn't answer, so gived it up; 
when all to wonce I heerd it agen; and 
then off I goes, and here I be.'' 

"Thank God, you are," cried Norton; 
" and now listen to me. If you can get your 
&ther to be here in two minutes, there's a 
sovereign apiece ready for you. Now, boy,, 
fly ; every minute is worth gold." 

In less than two minutes the boy and his 
father were by Norton's side ; a gate was 
soon off its hinges, and the three were 
slowly bearing the lifeless body of the 
drowned woman up the river-side to the 
little foot bridge, above the ford. The frail 
wooden structure shook as they crossed it, 
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and Norton almost shuddered as he looked 
down on the dark swirling waters below ; but 
there was no other way of approach to the 
cottages,' and th£re only could ftirther help 
be had. Their task was at last accomplished, 
and with the help of the labourer's wife, the 
sufferer was undressed, and laid in such 
blankets as could be got from the neighbours. 
She was alive, and faintly breathing. But 
that was all. Meanwhile a man on horse- 
back was sent to Danbury with a note to 
Simmons to fetch a doctor, and come with 
what necessaries he could, post haste to the 
ford. 

Two long weary hours passed away, and 
during these Norton kept unbroken watch 
by the bedside of his wife. She neither 
spoke nor moved, nor showed any further 
sign of consciousness than by irregular, 
fitful, breathing. For a time he had for- 
gotten that his own clothes were drenched 
with water ; but the intense cold reminded 
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him of what he had forgotten, and he was 
driven to accept the offer of the plough- 
man's Sunday suit while his own was being 
dried at the kitchen fire. 

Once only during this interval the patient 
opened her eyes, glanced for a moment at 
her husband, and then closed them again. 
Whether she failed to recognize him because 
of his outlandish attire, or was altogether 
beyond unable to discern ordinary things 
as they really were, he could not determine. 
At last, however, came Joe Simmons and 
the nearest doctor that could be had. 

His verdict was prompt and unfavourable. 
"You have done all you could," he said, 
"and nothing that you could have done 
would have stayed the mischief. The sudden 
shock of bare escape from drowning has 
brought her down to death's door ; and there 
is severe injury to the brain. She must have 
struck her head against the stone fence of 
which you speak, and it is impossible to say 
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^s ybt what the result may be. Fever is 
coming on now, and we must hope for the 
best. \i is too serious a case for me to leave 
at present." 

" You speak plainly," replied Norton, 
" and I fear without much hope ? " 

^•It is best to speak plainly," said Dr. 
Vigors, " when life and death are so evenly 
balanced, and you look like a man who 
would prefer hearing the truth. She will 
probably be delirious to-night; meanwhile 
you can do nothing. Your business, there- 
fore, is at once to take care of yourself ; get 
into some warm blankets, drink a gallon of 
hot whisky-punch, and eat what you can of 
a roast fowl, or I shall have two patients 
on my hands instead of one." 

The next day, and for many days and 
nights that followed, Sarah Norton lay in a 
half-delirious state, at times partly con- 
scious, at others babbling idly of the past ; 
but showing no symptoms of returning 
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strength. ' Day by day Norton watched the 
-doctor's face as he came out of the sick- 
room; but he read there not a word of 
hope. Slowly ' and by degrees the poor 
fluflferer sank down to a lower and lower 
ebb of weakness and prostration, until at 
last it seemed as if life only hung by the 
tiniest, faintest, thread ; while, to crown all 
with utter hopelessness, she appeared neither 
to understand nor recognize any one who 
oame near her. 

More than once in her moaning dreams 
of wild discomfort she had cried out, ^^ Is he 
safe ? Is he safe ? " But when Norton him- 
self, who rarely left her bedside but by the 
doctor's order, whispered that he was there 
close at hand, alive and speaking for him- 
self, she answered his words with a vague, 
unmeaning, babble that was more terrible 
than absolute silence. He pressed her hand 
to convince her of his presence, but no 
answering pressure ever came to his lingering 
touch, and so the weary days went by. 
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Gresley, ever ready on every emergency^ 
had sent a friend of his to do the necessary 
work at Danbury, so that Norton might 
remain at Dunton to the last, and it soon 
became apparent that the end was not far 
off. 

All that human skill and careful watch- 
ing and loving hands could do had been 
done. Norton, and his daughter Fanny, 
Edith Jervis, and one of the St. Mary's 
Sisters, had all been alike unwearied in 
keeping watch and ward by the quiet 
patient sufferer. But what they hoped and 
prayed for was not to be ; and Sarah Norton 

never knew that it wasjier husband's hand 
which so often rested in hers, or his 
daughter's loving care that so often tried 
to smooth the rujffled pillow. She had 
learned at last to know and understand, and 
at last to appreciate her husband's love as 
it deserved ; but no sooner was the gift 
hers than the summer of enjoyment ended. 
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With deeper and deeper content, Norton 
had watched her love for him gradually 
throw off all its false elements of doubt 
and suspicion; but no sooner had he be- 
come fully convinced of this rise to truer, 
nobler, life, than death put an end to all 
future growth. She had eagerly, generously, 
risked her own life to save his ; and now 
she was passing away without even a word 
or a token of thanks from him whose life 
she had saved. It was true that he had 
done £tll, even risked his own life to save 
hers ; but all had been useless and in vain, 
• and he even began to reproach himself for 
ever daring to attempt crossing the ford 
against his own better judgment. 

But regret for the past, which cannot be 

» 

undone, is worse than idle; and Edith 
Jervis, and his old friend Gresley, who now 
and then rode over to see him, soon con- 
vinced him of its folly. 

VOL. ni. T 
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And so, with all its follies and mistakes, 
and errors and sins, the past was all silently 
swept away once more by the advent of 
that stem and true teacher against whose 
icy touch no household is secure. Norton 
had already learned many things by the 
sharp uses of adversity ; and, under the 
shadow of the old yew-trees at Saltram 
churchyard, he now pondered his lesson with 
double force. 

Twice in his life had he built up his. 
scheme of happiness ; once in the freshness 
of youth when all seemed eternal; and once 
in later manhood when it seemed possible to 
gather together the shattered hopes of his 
earlier dreams. But in different ways — 
ways wholly unseen and unexpected — ^both 
schemes had perished. Once more the being 
who had loved him best on earth was taken 
from him ; and he was left to build on surer 
and more lasting foundations for the few 
years that might still be in store for him. 
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The old rooms at Danbury for a time 
seemed more desolate than ever ; and the 
sense of lost companionship all the sharper. 
^ Black Douglas' grew to be his favourite 
steed,, and bore him well ; but both horse 
and rider often missed the bold firm hand, 
and the strong, hearty, voice that they had 
learned to know and to love. 

And so once more things fell slowly into 
much of their old track with him. Indi- 
vidual trial, sorrow, and calamity must 
happen to men ; but human life and human 
work must go on, 

'* Labitur et iabetur in omne Tolubilis sevum," 

much in the same fashion as the river at 
Dunton Ford, — in silver, sparkling, beauty 
of summer-tide, or the fierce, angry storms 
of winter ; but on ! still on ! by day and 
night, heedless alike of times and seasons, 
of joy or sorrow. In the midst of all his 
regrets, however, as he looked back upon 

t2 
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the cloudy past, Norton awoke to the supreme^ 
happiness of haying such a daughter and 
such friends as were stiU left to him. 

With one final glance at them, in one 
brief chapter, our little chronicle of Danburjr 
must come to an end ; and the editor's work 
will be done. 
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CHAPTER Xn. 



LUX REDIVIVA. 



•' matre pulchra filia pulchriop." 

Eor. 

Once more we go back, and for the last 
time, to the quiet winter-garden at Dan- 
hiiry. There in the comer, under the 
•drooping ash, is the old rough bench 
where Barky and his little friend whiled 
away many a long hour in the summer 
mornings. There Norton had smoked many 
a quiet pipe in the golden days of long ago; 
xtnd there he sits now on this bright evening 
in May, with his faithful friend, the Rector of 
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St. Jerome's. Nep, now grown old and 
grey, and mucli subject to rheumatism, lies^ 
curled up at their feet. Joe Simmons,, 
almost as o:reY and even more rheumatic^ 
has set out a little table on the grass plot, 
close at hand, and just uncorked a bottle of 
famous claret, which the captain insists on 
opening in honour of Miss Fanny's birthday.. 
She is twenty to-day, and in the little 
garden-chair by Nep's side, with a bunch of 
white May in her hair and sunshine in her 
face, as she now and then joins in the talk, 
is as dainty and dangerous a little maiden as 
may be seen for many a mile. 

Presently the old white-haired captain 
joins the party ; whereupon up starts Fanny ^ 
and up starts her faithful attendant Nep> 
always on the look-out for a ramble. 

"Quite ready. Captain Barclay," she 
says, " for a good long walk ; the moon will 
be up early to-night, and we will come home 
by the hay-fields." 
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" As far as you likef Miss Fanny, and as 
many hay-fields as you please, if Nep will 
but behave himself, and not chase the hares 
as he did last week at Plymridge. It was 
very nearly a case for the keeper then, so 
we must be careful to-night." 

" If anything happens to Nep," cries out 
the Curate, ^^I shall hold you answerable. 
Joe Simmons will never forgive you, nor 
will I ; to say nothing of the trustees. He 
has taken to poaching in his old days ; 
virtuous, well-conducted a dog as he once 



was." 



"What can be expected of him," says 
Gresley, ^^when an old sinner like the 
captain goes off for moonlight rambles with 
every pretty young girl that falls in his 
way ? Lucy Markham, Sophy Harcourt, or 
Fanny Norton, it's all one to him. Barclay, 
it's perfectly scandalous ! and it* I had any 
young and marriageable daughters — " 

" But you have, sir," interrupts Fanny 
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with a merry laugh ; " and when they were 
here on May-day, the captain danced five 
times with little Louie, didn't he, papa ? " 

And, then, away they went: with the 
sole caution from Norton of ** Don't be too 
late, Barclay. The dew is heavy to-night, 
and Fanny is as fond of running into the 
long grass as when she was but three years 
old." 

"Aye, aye, sir!" replies the captain; 
and off they go ; Nep frantic with delight, 
and scouring to and fro in front of them, as 
if he fully entered into the full meaning of 
the whole dialogue. 

" She has just her mother's eyes, Norton," 
says the rector ; " the same happy smile, the 
same trim dainty grace, as the captain says, 
from stem to stem; and that bewitching 
brown hair flying about her laughing face 
with such artless art ! No wonder that 
young Osborne's head is turned. It makes 
us old fogies young again only to see 
her." 
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" Is young Osbome^s head really turned, 
Oresley ? " 

*^ Only look at her face the next time he 
comes into the room. See how it lights up 
when he appears ; how shyly and demurely 
«he shakes hands with him ; listen how her 
heart springs out into her words when she 
sings to him ! And as for him, he watches 
her as a cat watches a mouse ; never takes 

his eyes off her face, if he can help it ; and 
drinks in her voice like nectar. Watch him 
when he comes in to supper to-night He 
has stolen a march upon you, my friend; 
and you will find it hard to imdo the mis- 
ohief now." 

'^But he has only been here a month?" 
says the Curate. 

" My dear Norton, what has time to 
do with the matter, with such a face as 
Miss Fanny's shining upon him all day 
long ? Have you forgotten a certain Gala- 
•day at Tregartha, and how in one swift May 
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morning, in the old, old, days, a certain 
young and ardent scholar was pierced to the^ 
very inmost heart, and came wounded and 
bleeding to his friend^s lodging, full of 
the blissful story, and ready to perish of the 
dismals when the fates seemed cruel ? Ages 
ago." 

" Not likely to forget ihat^'^ says Norton,. 
" as long as I remember I am alive. Ages 
ago, indeed, Gresley ; and yet as bright and 
true as if it all happenea yesterday. But 
this yoimgster, when does his ship sail? 
Soon, it is to be hoped." 

^'Not for six weeks yet, I think; and 
then he's off for some three or five years. 
But when you talk about a month, Norton, 
you must not forget that every time young 
Osborne came home from sea, for the last year 
or two, he has been most attentive to his 
uncle the captain. I hardly remember ever 
calling at Danbury, and not finding him here 
sometime or other during the day. Nothing. 
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could exceed his attention to the old man^ 
except his devotion to the young lady." 

" I must have been blind," says Norton^ 
" not to have seen it." 

" And that is more than you can say of 
him ; for he has picked out the prettiest girl 
in the whole country-side. And a very 
smart, wide-awake, young fellow he seems ;. 
^ goes out, too, this trip as first lieutenant in 
the Spitfire ten-gun brig.' I only hop& 
that some such smart youngster may carry 
off one of my three girls. He may have hia 
choice." 

" But I," replied Norton, " do not want 
mine carried off at aU." 

" But it's in the nature of things that they 
should be carried off when Mr. Suitable 
comes. But don't take my report ; ask Miss 
Fanny herself when she comes back from 
her moonlight trip; and hear what she 
says." 

In due time the trio appeared ; the captain 
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as grave and happy as he always seemed 
in the company of Fanny Norton, and 
the young girl in the wildest, gayest, 
spirits. 

" Fanny, my dear," said her father, 
" come into the library ; I want to speak to 
you." 

^' Me, papa ? What in the world is the 
matter ? " 

" That is exactly what I want to 
know. What is all this story about young 
Osborne ? " 

" Story, papa ? I have not heard any story 
whatever about him." 

'^ They say, my child, that he is very fond 
of a certain young lady, who is very fond of 
him ! " 

" Oh ! papa. You see he knows so many, 
and is such a favourite. But who says this 
wonderful story about him ? " 

" Everybody, my dear, it seems. I am the 
only blind person in the case, who haven't 
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seen what is going on for months past Can^ 

yon gness who the yonng lady is ? A very 

sancy, bewitching, little pnss, and just your 

own age, so I hear. 

*' He has never told me, papa, and — " 

^^ But if he did, my dear, what should you 

say to him?'' 

" That depends," says Fanny, " upon who 

it is. I may not know her at all." 

" But suppose you know her very well, 

better than anybody else does, what should 

you say then ? " 

" Oh ! he won't tell me, papa. He must 
tell the young lady herself, however naughty 
she is. You must ask her." 

" You monkey," replies Norton, ^* I am 
asking her at this very moment." 

Then quickly a telli-tale, happy, blush 
spread over the yoimg girl's laughing cheeks, 
and her bright eyes grew brighter with 
happy tears of joy, as she looked shyly up 
into her father's face, and said in a whisper^ 
" Oh ! papa, are you very angry ? " 
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^' Very angry, indeed, but what would you 
say to him— never mind me— if he said, 
* Fanny Norton, will you be my wife ? ' What 
tnen r " 

"If he did ever say that, papa, I must 
say, ' Yes,' for I do love him so much.'' 

"Well enough to run away, and leave 
Danbury, Fanny ? " 

" Oh ! no. I don't want to leave Danbury, 
at all." And now the tears came in real 
earnest — " and he has never said a word to 
me, not a word." 

"But you know, you little monkey, that 
you have turned his head ; and that he will 
ask you some day. And there goes the 
supper-bell. Eun away this minute, and 
wash away all the tears ; and tell Lieutenant 
Osborne to come here to me, that I may give 
him a good rowing for trying to steal my 
little daughter." 

" And you won't scold him very much, 
will you, papa ? " 
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In a trice Fanny was off to her own room, 
and presently came down to the hall, looking 
more bewitching than ever. 

" Frank," shfe whispered, " papa wants 
io see you in the library now, before supper; 
you must go. And I will keep this place for 
you, if you are good." 

"I said what I could for you," added 
Oresley, who was close by, and guessed 
what had happened, as he saw the young 
Bailor turn rather pale as he was leaving the 
room. 

'•Mr. Osborne," said Norton, as they 
shook hands, " when do you join your 
ship ? " 

" In about six weeks, sir." 

^'And you are thinking of getting married 
before you go ? " 

" Me, sir?" says the bcMrildered lieu- 
tenant. 

" You, sir, so I am told ; and the young 
lady, is she willing to part with her husband 
so soon ? " 
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" There must be some mistake, sir ; no 
young lady has agreed to marry me, for I 
have not asked her ? " 

"No mistake whatever," replied the- 
Curate ; " she has just sent you to speak ta 
me. What have you got to say for your- 
self?" 

" What can I say," answered the young^ 
sailor, ^^ but that Miss Fanny is miles too 
good for me ; that the very first day I came 
to Danbury, I saw that she was the only 
woman to make me happy ; that I lost my 
head, and lost my heart, before I knew where 
I was." 

" And you never told me, her father, 
that you intended to rob me of my 
daughter, or her that she had won your 
heart ? " 

" We never knew it, sir, until just now, 
a day or two ago, when news came that I 
must join my ship in six weeks. Then, it 
flashed upon me all at once that I should 
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never be happy again if Fanny — Miss Nor- 
ton, would not be my wife. But I never 
asked her ; I am not half good enough. She 
ought to have an admiral at least, or a first 
lord, and not a poor first luff." 

'^ Meanwhile," says Norton, with a hearty 
laugh, '• as the first lord doesn't seem likely 
to appear, you have my free permission to 
ask her if she can put up with a first lieu- 
tenant." 

Of the joyful supper which followed that 
night, there is no need to tell. The news 
spread like wild-fire ;' and if happy faces and 
hearty looks could add pleasure to the young 
people's joy, their happiness must have been 
more than complete. 

It was hard work for Norton, but he saw 
that the time was come ; and that the loving 
daughter who had so long gladdened his quiet 
home at Danbury, must leave the old place, 
and carry sunshine into the heart and home 
of another. And having once made up his 
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mind to the parting, there was no just reason 
why the marriage should not take place at 
once. 

So it came to pass that a month before the 
Spitfire sailed, another quiet wedding took 
place in the little church at Saltram ; and 
where children once scattered flowers in the 
happy pathway for Mary Hastings, they once 
more scattered them for her daughter, a 
bride as fair, as loving, and as true as 
she. 

The young people settled down into a 
cottage not far from Danbury gates, and after 
their briief honeymoon, the good ship Spit- 
tire sailed for her three years' cruise, with 

* 

good hopes that her gallant first luff would 
in due time come back with a captain's 
commission. 

As the years rolled by, and old age began 
to creep upon the Curate of Danbury, it was 
with no small pleasure that he found the 
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voices of young children about him once 
more, whose bright eyes and loving hearts 
reminded him of the bright and golden days 
of his own youth. 

One by one, his old friends and companions, 
including his trusty ally the Kector of St. 
Jerome's, who had cheered and brightened 
his whole life, were missing from their usual 
place ; and at last the summons came for 
him. It found him in the midst of his work 
at Danbury, and, let us hope, not wholly 
unprepared to leave it. Loving voices and 
kindly hands were about him to the last ; and, 
on the day before his death, in the journal 
from which this imperfect record of his life 
is mainly taken, thus stands his final 
entry. 

'' Christmas-tide once more ; the last that 
I shall see. Deep snow over all the quiet 
fields, as I look out at the bright winter's 
sun, and listen to the Christmas bells. Fanny 
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has just brought me fresh violets from 
the two quiet graves at Saltram. God 
bless and keep her ; and have mercy upon 
me.'^ 



THE END. 
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